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MOOSE HUNTING, 

Below we present another of our American sporting scenes. 
The Moose is a fiative only of the colder and woodland regions 
of the continent, in the northern parts of Maine, the British prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; and north of the St. 
Lawrence it is very plentiful. The cow Moose generally produce 
their young ones, from one to three in number, towards the latter 
end of April, or the beginning of May. The legs of the Moose 
are so long, and their necks so short, they cannot graze on level 
ground, like other animals, but are obliged to browse the tops of 
large plants, and the leaves or branches of trees. In all their 
actions and attitudes they appear very ancouth; and when dis- 
turbed, never run, but only make off in a kind of trot, which they 


do with great swiftness, and apparently with much ease. When 
wounded it is'a formidable antagonist, as they not only use their 
horns, but also strike fariously with their fore feet. In summer- 
time the Moose frequent the margins of rivers and lakes, getting 
into the water in order to avoid the innumerable multitudes of 
musquitoes, and other flies, that pester them during that season. 
Here he will wade out as far as his long legs will carry him, 
browsing on the floating leaves of the water-lily, and other aquatic 
plants. Of this habit the hunter makes fatal use, by previously 
concealing himself, or creeping after them among the trees and 
bushes till they get within gunshot. Another, and yet more fatal 
method to lure him to his destruction, is by imitating the lowing 
of the female, with a rude horn, made of the bark of trees, that 


rarely fails to bring the finest of the bulls within range of the 
rifle of the ambushed hunter. In winter, when the deep snow is 
so hard frozen as to allow the Indians to go upon it in their snow- 
shoes, they are enabled, frequently, to run these large animals 
down—for their slender legs break through the snow at every 
step, and plunge them up to the belly. They are so tender-foot d 
that a good runner will generally tire them out in less than a day. 
In these winter hunts great numbers are killed. The flesh of the 
Moose is esteemed a great dainty; but the grain is’ coarser than 
any other kind of venison. Our illustration is at this season par- 
ticularly appropriate, and this very scene, given below, is now 
daily occurring in the northern sections of our country, especially 
in various parts of Nova Scotia. . 
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THE RUSSIAN GUARDSMAN. 


A TALE OF THE SEAS AND SHORES OF THE EAST. 
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CHAPTER 


“Stay!” said Botzaris, advancing towards Lavalette, with a 
finshed countenance and an opposing gesture. “I regret that our 
first mecting has been sullied by the presence of a traitor; but, 
thank Heaven! the traitor is not a Greek !” 

“What means this ?” asked Mavrocordato. 

The whole assemblage listened with eager suspicion, and Lava- 
lette felt a faint dizziness cross his brain. But, in a moment, des- 
peration steeled his heart, and he sought to fortify his trembling 
limbs as he asked, with a look of injured pride : 

“What means this, I too ask? Does the palikar, from the Mo- 
rea, accuse me of treachery ‘—me, a poor accountant, who learned 
when a child, to love liberty in France ?” 

“Friends,” said Botzaris, “be not deceived with his soft 
voice, or his bland smile—” 

“ Yet,” interrupted Odysseus, “we want to hear your accusa- 
tion !” 

“You shall hear it! Tell me, Lavalette, you, who are, to use 
your owa words, ‘a poor accountant,’ whence came the money for 
your purchase of the Valanti estate, at Scio. You must have a 
large salary to be enabled to expend thirty thousand drachmas for 
a country house.” 

“It was saved—economically saved,” doggedly replied Lava- 
lette. “ Besides, my niece received a legacy from France.” 

“ And it is your niece who has hired the ‘ Dolphin’ lugger until 
Lord Byron returns from England? It is your niece who receives 
packages from the bey, who occupies the Sciot garrison ?” 

“ Nay,—it is—it is—” 

“Is who ?” interrupted the excited Greek. 

**Manasseh,” replied Lavalette—who endeavored as he spoke 
to look his accuser full in the face ; but his eyes quailed before the 
searching glance that met them. 

“ And who is this Manasseh? No Israelite, I am informed by 
the rabbi of the synagogue here, for I have made inquiries.” 

“If acquaintance with Manasseh be a crime,” exclaimed Odys- 
seus, “then I am a criminal, also. Jew or Christian he may be— 
I care not; but I know that he has purchased five hundred car- 
bines at Marseilles, for the Macedonian Phalanx, that I hope to 
lead to victory. If this is treason to Greece, I wish that we had 
more traitors !” 

“ Really,” said Mavrocordato, “‘I do not see through this busi- 
ness.” 

“Tt is light that I ask,” cried Botzaris. “This Manasseh, be 
he friend or foc, has ever been the guest of this pallid knave, while 
in Smyrna ; and he has also been the host of one who thirsts for 
our blood. Nay, Lavalette, start not. I came here with a certi- 
tude that I might be betrayed, and took a farewell of my wife and 
daughters ; but I came here prepared to die like a man, face to 
face with my foes. Nor have I been asleep. I have visited the 
camp where a force is now in training to destroy our homes, and 
to quench our hearth-fires with blood. The leader of that force is 
a Christian renegade, who has-eaten at Greek boards, and pro- 
fessed to love Greek friends. But now he thirsts for our destruc- 
tion. This, Lavalette, you know; and yet, deny it not, Osmar 
Bey is often your guest. Mysteriously, too, does he come by 

night, meeting with Manasseh, and going away no one knows 
how. For this, gentlemen, soidiers, Greeks, I pledge my word ; 
and, from the convictions of my heart, I arrest and denounce this 
pale Frenchman as a spy—as a traitor to the cause he volunteers 
to serve.” 

All eyes were directed to the accused, upon whose pallid cheeks 
‘were small crimson spots, glowing like two coals of fire, while the 
blood upon his uniting lips showed by how severe an effort he had 
suppressed a vindictive reply. 

“Lavalette,” said the presiding officer, “ what explanation can 
you offer of this ¢” 

“ None, alas!” was the reply, in a meek, quiet tone, utterly at 
variance with his malignant glance. “That Osmar Bey has been 
at my house, I will admit—nay, he is there now, or I am mis- 
taken—” 

“ He is, or was half an hour ago,” interrupted Botzaris. 

“ And this, noble palikar,” continued Lavalette, “was probably 
what gamesters term a ‘trump-card,’ which you have held in re- 
serve, in order to brand me with infamy before this assemblage. 
Had you been more cautious in your demeanor I would have told 
it myself, for my intimacy with this man is one which might have 
been turned to great account in the impending struggle. Nay, I 
now heid in Scio a hostage for which uld liberate every man 
here, did the fortunes of war throw them In his power. . That hos- 
tage is the magnet which has attracted the haughty bey to my 
home. It is to hear news of her that he is there now. It was to 
afford a shelter for her that he gave me gold to buy a house at 
Scio, Ay, and it is through her that I expect to carry out a long- 
nursed scheme of revenge upon him! There you all have it ; and 
may you, Botzaris, make the most of it. I am here, a feeble old 
man, unarmed, without friends! Seek ye to baptize this assem- 
blage with blood? Strike—the victim is ready!” 

_ ‘The earnest manner in which he spoke, not only carried convic- 
tion to the hearts of many present that Lavalette was innocent, 
but made Botzaris stagger in his belief. The-palikar had stopped 
at Scio, on his way to Smyrna, for it was there that he had wooed 


and won his wife; and he had accidentally learned that Lavalette 
—thought to be a poor clerk—had purchased a fine estate. Then, 
coming to Smyrna with a venerable Jew, he heard Manassch de- 
nounced as playing some foul game under the garb of that muach- 
abused race, and also heard that he could only be traced to the 
clerk’s house. Further inquigies but added to their mysterious 
connection ; and when he discovered that the Turkish ggneral was 
somewise mingled in the intrigue, his suspicions had been aroused. 
Bat now that the object of his jealous watchfulness had avowed 
the most apparently criminal part of his conduct, and had given 
such a good reason for it, the noble-hearted Greek feared that he 
might have had no foundation for his suspicion. 

“ Palikars !” exclaimed Odysseus, “‘ what think ye now? Could 
we have a more triumphant vindication ?” 

“Prince,” said Miaulis, “I have heard all, seen all—and we, 
sailors, have a prompt way of acting. My felucca is at anchor 
close by, and by daylight 1 hope that her white sails will gleam 
through the bay for Syra, and thence to Scio. Now let this friend 
of Odysseus come with me, and I will bring him back with a re- 
port before the next new moon.” 

“Well said,” exclaimed Botzaris; and a murmur of assent 
showed that all approved of the project. 

“ Let me go home,” said Lavalette, “and arrange—” 

“ Nay, comrade,” interrupted Miaulis, “if all is well you need 
no arrangements. Besides, your niece is at Scio—and, by the 
saints, you must go there, also!” 

There was no alternative, and Lavalette was escorted directly 
to the Greek felucca. His only kope was that the consul had be- 
come tired of waiting, and had left his house without seeing any 
one. He forgot that, in his embarrassment, he had turned the key 
of the chamber, thus rendering this impossible. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ As thistles wear the softest down, 
To hide their prickles till they re | grown, 
And then declare themselves, and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near : 
So a smooth knave does greater feats 
Than one that idly rails and frets, 
And all the mischief that he mean 
Does, like the rattle-snake, prevent. 

Pecuniary Dirricutty., Lucky was it for the “ most patient 
of all men ” that “ bills payable ” were unknown in Idumea, or he 
could have been easily entangled into complaint. Even Consul 
Orloff, who had passed through life with grave indifference, each 
disappointment case-hardening his heart with stoicism, now found 
himself harassed by business affairs—and this at the very time 
when his nephew’s recovery should have made him happy, with- 
out a cloud of care. The truth was, that he had become a prey to 
the secret machinations of Lavalette, and of Manasseh, who had 
gradually entangled him in their meshes until there was no possi- 
bility of his escape from bankruptey. Yet the wily Frenchman 
had so falsified the entries in his ledgers, that everything appeared 
in a prosperous condition ; and the only ground for a suspicion of 
danger, which of late had begun to annoy his employer, was a 
constant demand for fresh capital. When this was first wanted, 
—for previously the consul had been the architect of his own for- 
tune,—Lavalette had introduced Manasseh, as having idle capital, 
which he wished to invest at a moderate interest, where it would 
be safe in case of a revolution. The consul, nothing loth, had 
thus taken loan after loan, until he had more than borrowed the 
amount of his home property—although he fancied that he had 
large amounts to his credit in the hands of distant consignees. 

The necessity of calling on Manasseh was the first positive hu- 
miliation ; and it was with feelings of angry mortification that the 
old gentleman left the consulate early on the evening which—in 
its later hours—whs marked by the events already narrated. As 
they walked along he fancied that Lavalette’s manner was changed, 
and that the replies to his questions were evasive, and were given 
in rather an insolent tone, which appeared strange from one who 
had ever been so obsequious. What answers were given, as to 
the different balances to the consul’s credit in foreign ports, were 
widely different from his mental account-current, and came as 
flashes, which only contributed to discover the darkness lowering 
over his affairs. At length they reached the Jews’ quarter, where 
the descendants of the “‘ chosen people ”’ were seated at the doors 
of coffee-houses, recounting the traditions of their nation’s glory. 
A few steps beyond the limit, and they arrived at Lavalette’s 
house. 

It was the first time that the consul had ever crossed the thresh- 
old, and he had no idea that he was in the dwelling of his book- 
keeper—although he was somewhat surprised to see Lavalette 
open the outside door by pushing a concealed spring, and hold it 
that he might enter. 

“This way, Mr. Consul,” said he; and, as he went up stairs, 
followed by his employee, a satanic expression of triumph illumi- 
nated his features. But, upon opening the door of the sitting- 
room, the expression changed into a perplexed look—for it was 
oceupied. Closing the door hastily, he said, in a confused tone: 

“Up stairs—up stairs |” 

Ascending another flight of stairs, he ushered the consul into # 
room, with a bay window, commanding a view of the street below, 
and pointed to an ottoman: 

“Sit down, Mr. Consul, and I will soon return,”—a request 
which the troubled merchant complied with—throwing himself 
upon the ottoman in no very pleasant state of mind, 

Lavalette, after carefully closing the door behind him, went 
down stairs, and entered his sitting-room, where a young Suliote 
palikar was impatiently pacing the floor. It was to avoid this un- 
looked-for visitor that he had hurried the consul up stairs, and it 
was not without some visible apprehension that he greeted him: 

“ What news, Odysseus? . I did net expect to see you.” 


“‘ Neither did I expect to come,” replied the young man, who 
wore the gay Suliote dress, with its flowing “ fustanelle,” richly 
ornamented arms, and tasselled scarlet cap. His countenance had 
that voluptuous, yet noble look, which the ‘ancient sculptors em- 
bodied in Pentellican marble ; and his shining black eyes gleamed 
as though they were destined to light his path at midnight. ‘“ To- 
night, however, a treasurer is to be chosen, and I wish to present 
you to the delegates. So come along.” 

“But, my dear Odysseus—” 

“ But,” interrupted the impatient Suliote, “is not a word for 
revolutionary times. Why, vou have been at work for a week en- 
deayoring to get this post, and now refuse to come for it! Why, 
man alive, you must come. I have told several of the palikars 
that you would be there, and, by the rock of Corinth, I will not 
take ‘no’ as an answer. So pat ou your stove-funnel head-cov- 
ering, and let’s be off.” 

Lavalette bit his nails with vexation—for he desired the office 
of treasurer to the revolutionists in ordcr to carry out his plots, 
yet he feared to leave the consul. Another day, and he could defy 
him; but a thought came to his relief. 

“Tell me,” said he, “can I not return here soon, for I have a 
visitor up stairs.” 

“Ha! ha! some lady comes to enliven the evenings of the ac- 
countant ?” 

Lavalette made a ghastly attempt to smile at the wit 
tle-brained young palikar, and thought it a capital idea. 

“ Hush!” said he, in a mysterious whisper; “do not talk so 
loud. If you will promise me that I can return in less than an 
hour I will accompany you.” 

“ An hour be it.” 

“Well, wait here an instant, while I go up stairs, and I will 
then be with you.” 

He then went to the room in which he had left the consul, and 
made some stammering excuses, promising to return in a few mo- 
ments. Not waiting a reply, he descended to the lower floor, gave 
a message to his servant, and then rejoined Odysscus. 

“ Here you are, with the dew of her kisses on your lips. Now 
let us be off, for Mavrocordato is to preside, and the old fellow 
has not much more patience than I have.” 

They left the house ; and we have previously recorded what be- 
fell Lavalette at the meeting of revolutionists. He little dreamed, 
as he crossed the threshold, that he would never again visit the 
harbor of so many plots—the web, where he had lay concealed, 
year after year, as he spun his threads of guilt. 

We will now return to Consul Orloff, who was thus left alone 
in an upper chamber, in a state of suspense, the most insupport- 
able of all phases of life. There had been something in his book- 
keeper’s manner that had grated harshly on his feelings; nor had 
the replies, which he had given during their walk as to business 
matters, been at all satisfactory, for they had widely differed from 
his own estimate of the sums due him abroad, It has become a 
proverb, that in matters in which a man may be supposed to be 
most interested, he exhibits no vigilance at all; and the consul, 
upon reflection, felt that he was entirely at the mercy of his book- 
keeper, who had, perhaps, effected his ruin. At any rate, he de- 
termined to unravel the mystery without delay, and to ascertain 
exactly how matters stood. 

The room was rather warm; and, as twilight was casting its 
deep shadows, the consul seated himself upon a divan, in the bay 
window, and opened the lower sashes. It was a lovely night, and 


the rat- 


- the cool sea-breeze, stirring the few gray locks upon the old man’s 


temples, calmed his feverish blood. . He felt that he stood upon 
the brink of a chasm—but determined to act with fortitude, and 
meet his fate manfully. The thought that his loved grandson 
might be boggared was the severest pang; bat then, as the quiet 
loveliness of the night calmed his troubled spirit, he was cheered 
by the recollection of the young officer’s rapid advancement, un- 
der the personal protection of the arch-duke. For himself, per- 
sonally, he cared but little—although he felt that it was hard fora 
merchant, whose credit had been undoubted for a long term of 
years, to be dishonored in his old age, and that by some culpable 
villany. 

Approaching footsteps, in the street below, attracted his atten- 
tion ; and he saw a man approath, followed at a few paces by two - 
soldiers, whose equipments gleamed in the bright moonshine. 
Stopping at Lavalette’s door, the consul heard him say, in a voice 
which had a familiar sound : 

“ You can return to the barracks. Tell Otho to come here—he 
knows the house—in half an hour, and to bring a sergeant’s 
mounted guard with him, for there are scores of Greeks about to- 
night. Let them be well-armed and mounted, for I shall return 
at once to the camp.” 

The soldiers, with a military salute, turned away; and the 
stranger, apparently, endeavored to open the door, but was un- 
successful. Uttering an oath, he then seized the ring—used in 
the East as a knocker, or door-bell—and rattled it up and down 
on its serrated long iron slide, making the street ring with its 
echoes. The summons soon brought the servant. 

“ Why is the spring fastened ?” growled the stranger. 

“Your brother did it, noble sir,” was the servant’s reply, 
“though, when he went out, he expected to return before you 
came. He said, however, that if—” 

Here they entered the house, and the consul heard no more ; 
but his suspicions were aroused to a greater degree than before. 
Rising, he walked to the door of the room—but found that it was 
locked! He was a prisoner—and, perhaps, there was some dia- 
bolical scheme, by which he had been decoyed into this lonely 
part-of the city, where cries for help would be unheeded, Look- 
ing around the room, which was lighted by the full rays of the 
moon, he espied another door. This was only fastened with a 
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latch; but, on in daidg it, he found that it led into a large closet, 
to which there was no other outlet, excepting a small window. A 
curtain shaded this window on the other side ; and the consul re- 
turned to his seat at the window, overlooking the street, deter- 
mined to call for aid should a patrol pass. An hour had now 
elapsed since Lavalette left. Why did he not retarn? 

While thus a prey to conflicting thoughts, he heard a step as- 
cend the stairs, and started to his feet; but the person, whoever 
it was, passed by. Another moment, and light shone through the 
window at the bottom of the closet, and he felt an irresistible im- 
pulse to see what he could. Approaching noiselessly, he stood 
upon a box, and found that the curtain, of thin muslin, did not 
prevent his seeing everything in the room beyond. The stranger 
was, at first, standing with his back towards him; but he soon 
changed his position, and the consul recognized—Manasseh ! 

Yes, there could be no mistake; and yet bis flowing white 
beard had been metamorphosed into one of glossy blackness, 

immed rather closely for the orient. But, strangest of all, he 

the consul’s ledger; and the old merchant, with a troubled 
heart, saw him turn over leaf after leaf, while, occasionally, a 
emile of triumph gleamed over his stern features. At times he 
was tempted to knock on the window, and demand an explana- 
tion ; bat prudence counselled him to remain quiet, and unravel, 
if possible, this strange proceeding. 

Again the ring at the outer door was rattled ; but, before the 
consul could gain the window, the new-comer had entered. It 
was, he thought, Lavalette—and now there would,be some ac- 
tion. But the footsteps were far heavier, as they approached, than 
was the cat-like tread of the wily Frenchman, and they passed by, 
also, to the next room. Again did the old man act a part which, 
under any other circumstances, he would have scorned. Posting 
himself at the window, he not only saw what passed, but easily 
heard every word spoken. 

The new comer was a mulatto, dressed in the well-known garb 
of an English sailor. A wide shirt collar, carelessly tied with a 
black silk handkerchief, fell far on the shoulders of his blue 
jacket, on the front of which were thick rows of bright buttons. 
Extravagantly large white trowsers came over neatly-fitting 
pumps ; and, in his hand, he twirled a straw hat, with some word, 
in golden letters, apon its broad ribbon. 

“ Is all ready for sea?” inquired Manasseh. 

“ Ay, ay, your honor—the ‘ Dolphin’ is always ready.” 

“Did Captain Maxwell send me any message ?”’ 

“ He bade me tell you, sir, that he did not fancy this kidnap- 
ping business, but that he would obey orders. He said, too, that 
he had heard that Lord Byron was expected at Athens, and that, 
perhaps, he had better wait orders there for him.” 

“Time enough when he receives such orders. Here, hark ye. 
Take this despatch to your captain, when you go on board; but 
do not go without your prisoner. You will find Achmet at the 
barracks, who will give orders for as many men to accompany 
you as you think necessary. It will be better not to arrest him 
in the consulate.” 

“What !” thoaght the consul, “ am I to be carried off by force 4 
At any rate, they do not expect that I am here, and I will remain 
quiet. Where can Lavalette be ?”’ 

“‘ Get him out doors,” Manasseh continued, “and then pounce 
apon him. You shall have a handred pillared dollars each, if 
you are obedient and successful; but harm a hair of his head, 
and I will string you up like your own sails. Now start, and, 
when you leave the quay, tell Achmet to send me a report by the 
non-commissioned officer of the men you take to aid you.” 

The mulatto bowed, put on his hat, and left the room. Manas- 
seh continued his examination of the books, but soon closed them, 
consulted his watch, and then went down stairs. A few moments 
more, and the street resounded with the clatter of horses’ hoofs, 
and again the consul repaired to the window. It was a small 
party of Turkish cavalry ; and, at their head, a mounted Nubian 
held the rein of a led horse. Dismounting, the Nubian rattled 
the door-ring, and ere long the unknown stranger came out. The 
consul, placed almost directly over the door-way in which he 
stood, could not distinguish his features; but, as he vaulted into 
the saddle of the led horse, a thick, black beard was distinctly vis- 
ible, exactly like that which had so changed the features of Ma- 
nasseh. His voice, too, sounded like that of the Jew, as he 
inquired : 

“ Has the guard left the barracks with Achmet ?”’ 

“ Half an hour ago, your highness,” replied the Nubian. 

“Then I will go and await their report ere I leave for the 
camp.” 

Touching his fine Arabian with the spar, the spirited animal 
sprang forward at a gallop, and the others following, were soon 
out of sight. 

Never was a man more completely bewildered than was Consul 
Orloff. In vain did he seek to unravel the tangled web, but could 
not gain any satisfactory clue. Lavalette did not return—he 
heard nothing more of Manasseh—and there was, evidently, a 
plot for his forcible abduction. His heart sunk within him, as he 
balanced his chances of eseape, of solvency, and he sat at the 
window until sleep cast her comforting mantle over him. 

The morning gun boomed from the citadel, and the restless 
dreamer started. Were the events of the past night, which rap- 
idly flashed through his mind, realities '—or did he yet dream ? 
Alas! he was yet a prisoner; and the rising sum greeted him as 
he looked from the window—while the street below was filled by 
Turks, summoned to their morning devotions by the “ muezzins,”’ 
calling the faithful to prayer from the galleries of the mosque- 
minarets. It was no dream, and he looked about for some way 
to escape. The lock of the door was put on the inner-side, and 
with the aid of a table-knife, whieh he found in the eloset, he soen 


liberated himself. Descending the staircase with as little noise as 
possible, he reached the street door, pushed back the bolts, and 
once more was at liberty. Nor was it long ere he again entered 
the court-yard of the consulate. 

“ The saints be praised!” exclaimed Katrina, who met him at 
the door. “My dear master, where have you been ?” 

Making a vague reply, the consul hurried up in‘o the room of 
his nephew—but it was empty. The bed had evidently not been 
disturbed, and all of the young officer’s trunks were gone. Here 
was another source of wonder, and the almost distressed old man 
rang the bell. Demetri responded to the summons. 

“ Where is the major?” he asked, ere the domestic had fairly 
crossed the threshold. 

“Indeed, Mr. Consul, I do not know. Some of the man-of- 
war’s men came here late last night, and said he had sent them 
for his trunks, and I did not like to refuse them.” 

“ But the major ?” 

“T have not.seen him, sir, since last evening. Captain Paske- 
witsch is down stairs, and may tell you.” 

The consul hurried down, his mind agitated by forebodings of 
ill. “My dear captain,” said he, “why have you abducted 
Alexis 

Somewhat astonished, the captain could not explain himself at 
first ; nor was his surprise diminished when he learned from the 
consul the adventures of the past night. When he had concluded, 
he requested that Demetri might be called, and made this inquiry : 

“‘ Had the sailors who came for the major’s baggage any motto 
on the ribbons around their hats ¢”” 

“Yes, sir!’ The word ‘ Dolphin ’—I remember it perfectly.” 

“You can go now,” said the captain, and when the domestic 
had left he tarned towards the consul. 

“The mulatto you saw, Mr. Consul, was the coxswain of Lord 
Byron’s yacht, which I half suspect has been ased by the plotters 
of this cunning Greek revolution. Your nephew was probably on 
board last night, when, I have learned from my log-slate, that 
she weighed anchor and left, though I doubt if he was taken 
against his will, for her commander is a British officer, named 
Maxwell, who I know to be a gentleman. At any rate I would 
give myself no uneasiness on that score. As to yourself, if you 
do not receive some satisfactory explanation from Lavalette, I 
feel it my duty to invite you, as his majesty’s consul, to move 
your papers on board of the ‘ Nicolai.’ Trouble is brewing, and 
it will be prudent to escape it, besides giving a personal overhaul- 
ing to your books.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ The tales of Greece, the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the art of war and peace,— 
Where Delo rose and Phebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set.” 


Tur eran Sea! Loveliest of all waters, its bright surface 
almost seems conscious that it laves classic isles, and that it has 
been tracked by the keels of vessels which bore mighty conquer- 
ors, and classic historians, and bards of never-dying fame. Sel- 
dom ruffled by a storm, the pure blue waters sleep undisturbed 
beneath an equally clear cerulean sky, drinking in bright sun- 
beams by day, and at night returning the moon’s pale glance with 
a golden smile. Mountain islands rise within sight of each other, 
their sloping acclivities covered with verdant forests, while the 
plains at the bases are cultivated, or planted with olive groves, in 
which rise the picturesque white stone dwellings of the inhabit- 
ants. Feluccas, with their snowy cotton sails spread on either 
quarter, like the wing of a swan, lag lazily along through the day, 
waiting for the fresh night breeze, while bright dolphins sport 
around, as if escorting them through this nautical paradise. Night 
comes on—the breeze freshens, and the quiet languor of the day 
gives place to invigorated excitement. Sunken rocks, and pirates, 
and gusts of wind coming around the island mountains, keep the 
imagination of the mariners on a continual “ qui vive.” But the 
passengers can enjoy the softened azure of the midnight sky—or, 
if it be cloudy, the long line of phosphorescent light, which com- 
mences at the vessel’s bows, and is left in her wake, heaving and 
glittering like a stream of lava pouring down the side of a vol- 
cano, until it is lost in the dimness of distance. 

Was it strange that Alexis, alone with Elissa in such love in- 
spiring scenes, soon worshipped her with passionate idolatry’ Cap- 
tain Maxwell seldom joined them, except at the table, and Alexis 
thus basked unrestrair n the bright sunshine of Elissa’s smiles, 
without even thinking whether its glad warmth would ripen his 
affection to perfect fruition, or whether dark clouds would sweep 
in and cloud the horizon of his hopes. The very sky s 
fairer than it ever had before; and his pulse throbbed with an in- 
toxicating delirium as he experienced the delights of that sweet- 
est of all emotions—first love. He who has not memories of such 
buds of happiness, has lost a bright chapter from his book of re- 
collections—cherished thoughts, which (as another has beautifully 
expressed it) come to us on their golden pinions from the bowers 
of time, and sing, with their voices of melody to the heart. Like 
dancing girls, they scatter rose leaves upon our path, and crown 
our hearts with feelings that can never die. Conquering every 
other thought, it comes, like a dream at midnight, hovering over 
the sleeping mystery of the mind, and glowing in the radiant 
beauty of its own presence. Even in after years, when the foot- 
steps of crime crush the fragments of memory, the heart retains 
the fragrance of its first passion, “like a vase in which roses have 
once been distilled.” Its possessor may stand like Marius, amid 
the overthrow of hopes, and the ruins of friendship, but the de- 
lightful souvenirs of “first love,” like “the scent of the roses, will 
linger there still.” 


He did not declare his passion, nor did she avow that recipro- 
cation of it which filled her heart, and lighted up her beautiful 
face with a smile of joyful confidence. Her long sweeping eye- 
lashes were cast down, but often the dark eyes they fringed would 
glance to mect those of Alexis, like glances of lightning from the 
blackness of the thunder-cloud. Nor is this eloquence of the 
eyes less expressive than language, as they “ change, like messen- 
gers, the loving freight that either heart sends forth.” Elissa was 
perfectly sensible of the silent and reverent homage she was re- 
ceiving, and every hour confirmed her admiration of his high and 
noble qualities. 

They were driven to the southward of their direct course ; and 
on the third morning after they left Smyrna, the ‘ Dolphin’ lay 
becalmed off Paros, her graceful hull swaying gently to and fro 
upon the molten surface of the still waters. With the aid of a 
glass, the vessels in the port of Naussa were visible; and, as 
Alexis was gazing at them, a breath of air displayed their flags 
for an instant. 

“ There is a Russian ensign, I declare,” said he. “ Would you 
like to see it?” 

“Yes,” replied Elissa, “I know it well—for when there was a 
riot feared at Smyrna, a few years ago, my uncle brought one 
home, and had it all ready to hang from a window, to show his 
nationality.” 

“ He is not a Russian, though ?” 

“No; but being in the employ of your uncle 
consular protection.” 

“ My uncle ?” 

“Yes, major. Do you not know that I am a niece of Monsieur 
Lavalette, your uncle’s book-keeper ?” 

Alexis started with astonishment. 

“T thought,” said he, “that your father was an Oriental—an 
Oriental Jew ?”’ and he hesitated as he finished his sentence. 

“Not a bit of one,” replied Elissa. “ He is a Frenchman by 
birth, and only assumes that costume he wore, when you rescued 
him, in order to pursue his business affairs.” 

“But, is he a brother to Lavalette?” continued Alexis, per- 
fectly mystified—for he had looked upon the book-keeper with 
some suspicion, thinking that he was leagued with Manasseh, and 
now it appeared that they were brothers. For a few moments his 
brow was clouded, but the smiles of his companion soon made 
him forget his suspicions. No matter who she was, or where she 
came from, she was none the less lovely. 

The day passed away, and with the night came a breeze, swell- 
ing the sails, and carrying the ‘ Dolphin’ merrily over the waters. 
The sky was clouded, however, and there was some appearance 
of a storm; but the lovers heeded it not; and Elissa, at the earn- 
est request of Alexis, sang several Greek songs in a rich, melting 
voice. He drank in every tone of her pathetic warblings, although 
he did not understand the meaning of the Romaic words; and 
the melody of one song was so in unison with his feelings that he 
begged for a translation. 

“Nay,” she replied, “ it is a sad ballad, and an ill-omen. 
I know a translation,”* and she sang : 


wr claims his 


But 


“ The cuckoo sings upon the hills, the partridge in the plain, 
A little bird trills o’er his head, where Demos down hath lain ; 
He chirps net as his fellow-mates, nor as the swallow sings, 
Bat sweetly utters gentle words, with lightly fluttering wings. 


‘Why, Demos, art thou footy pale?—why is sadness on thy brow?’ 
‘If thou dost ask, my little bird, I°ll quickly tell thee how 

I laid me down in balmy sleep, my wearied limbs to rest, 

But I have had a dream that fills with boding fears my breast. 


I saw within my hideous dream strange troubles in the sky, 
And all its ebon bosom gemmed with stars of crimson dye; 

I saw—I shudder while I speak—before me. as I stood, 

My light Damascus scimetar bedimmed with gouts of blood!’” 

“ Well sung,” said Captain Maxwell, who had stolen aft during 
the ballad ; “but it is a doleful ditty, to my fancy. To be sure, 
we may have to use our scimetars against some pirate ; but why 
borrow trouble in advance ?”’ 

“But,” replied Alexis, “ Mademoiselle Elissa sang it at my re- 
quest. I like these Kleptic ballads, rude and gloomy as they 
are.” 

“Perhaps,” said the captain, with a smile, ‘“‘ you fancy the 
singing as much as the words ?” 

Alexis blushed to his very temples, and Elissa came to his 
rescue. 

“Perhaps, captain, you can sing us something more lively ?” 

“Nay, miss, unless it were more lively I should not sing at all. 
But I will give you a sea-ditty, if you care to hear it.” 

“QO, sing it, by all means.” 

Seating himself upon the slide of one of the four carronades, 
+that were on the quarter-deck, the captain gave a preliminary 
“ahem,” and trolled forth a ballad, then the vogue among nauti- 
cal men : 


“©, for that manly soul ef old, 
Who sung with heart-felt glee: 
‘ My love, it is my vessel bold, 
My mistress—is the sea. 


landsmen say each shining wave 
May death be, while we rove; 
"Tie true, but dearer far that grave, 
Than fickle love. 


Swell on, thou breese, and fleet unfold 
My sail’s white wings to flee; 
—— it is my vessel bold, 
y mistress—is the sea.’ 


While singing, the officer had ‘een peering aft, and his practised 
eye had discovered a vessel as crn, apparently endeavoring to get 
to windward of them. 


© This is a literal transiat on from a favorite ballad among the Greeks. 


[To BE ConTINTED.] 
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CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITIONS. 
On this and the opposite page we present a se- 
ries of Crystal Palace pictures. First, represent- 
ing the contribution of Charles Alden, showing his 
new invention in relation to coffee. There are 
subjects of which the intelligent and curious reader 
never tires: it is because they are associated in 
his mind with le recollections, happy occa- 
sions, and the sweet, domestic enjoyments of life. 
They are no sooner suggested, in the title of an 
article, than he straightway conjures up a scene ui! 
in which all of his best feelings can disport and 
compensaté him for the cares and discomforts of 
every-day trouble. Principal among these magi- 
cal prompters is our ancient friend, Coffee. He is 
no sooner mentioned, than we see the household 
ered about the table—the faces of the family, 
children, grown-folks, sons and daughters, grouped 
about, and waiting with pleased expectation the 
outpouring of a beverage, which, like its next 
cousin, tea, “cheers, but not inebriates.” And 
how long, the reader may ask, has this favorite 
berry been thus a source of delight to mankind ? 
Whence did it spring, and who were so fortunate, 
in all the world, to be the first coffee-drinkers? If 
tradition tells the truth, the first coffee-tree was 
found in Arabia, and in spite of the various trans- 
plantations it has undergone, the best coffee is yet 
obtained there. An old tradition states that coffee 
was discovered by a shepherd of old, who saw that 
his flock was always in the greatest state of excite- 
ment and hilarity when they browsed on the leaves 
of the coffee- Though this may be but an 
old story, the honor of the discovery belongs only 
in part to the goatherd. The rest belongs to him 
who first made use of the bean, and boiled it. A 
mere decoction of green coffee is a most insipid 
drink, but carbonization develops the aroma, and 
forms an oil, which is the peculiarity of the coffee 
we drink, and which would have mn eternally 
unknown but for the intervention of heat. The 
Turks excel us in this. They employ no mill to 
torturate the coffee, but beat it with wooden pes- 
tles in mortars. When the pestles have been long 
used, they become precious, and are sold at great 
prices. 
siology of Taste”’) says, that he burned carefully a pound of 
good Java coffee, and separated it into two — portions, the 
one of which was passed through the mill, and the other beaten 


DR. J. W. PHELPS S CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Brillat Gavarni (author of a piquant book upon the “ Phy- | 


y 


matter, fatty and essential oils, and its peculiar aromatic principle. 
Such an aliment must be considered as highly nutritious, and it 


can in fact be shown by calculation based upon the known proper- | having constantly at heart the well-being of mankind, and devot- 


ties and ingredients of the matter compared, that a cup of strong, 


il! 


CHARLES ALDEN’S COFFEE CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


well made coffee, with proportional milk and sugar, | 


carbon, as the same quantity of strong beef broth. 
Coffee being so desirable a provision in sea and 


quently attempted to bring this desirable drink into 
a. concentrated state. We have 
seen it in liquid forms, and even as 
a dry powder. Whilst the first 
does not commonly preserve well, 
the latter, by the violence to which 
it had been subjected in evaporat- 
ing it to dryness, resembled coffee 
about as much as burnt bread crust. 
But now, at last, we meet with it 
in the form of a paste, already 
combined with cream and sugar, 
and after a thorough examination, 
we must confess that our expecta- 
tions have been surpassed; and 
that we can now eminently enjoy 
a capital cup of coffee at our pleas- 
ure. In this state it is reduced in 
compass as much as it can be done 
without injury, and we found it 
retaining mach more of the aroma 
than any other preparation we ever 
met with. This we can only as- 
cribe to the combination with su- 
gar, by which the matter is pre- 
served, and its culiar .aroma 
bound and retained. Mr. Charles 
Alden, of New York, is the discov- 
erer and patentee of this improved 
method of preparing and preserv- 
ing coffee ; and his preparation has 
sneceeded in securing the suffrages 
of connoisseurs and housewives, as 
well as that of the learned men and chemists who 
have subjected it to the test. Our readers may be 
curious to see what is said of this novel substitute for 
an article so much in use. Dr. James R. Chilton, 
the distinguished test-chemist, says that he has made 
a careful examination of “ Alden’s prepared Cream 
Coffee,” and that he finds it to be composed of pure 
materials of the best quality, and confidently recom- 
mends it to the public. Dr. Isaiah Deck, the well- 
known analytic chemist, also speaks highly of it. . 


G 


contains three times as much nitrogen, besides much | 
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DR. J. W. PHELPS’S CONTRIBUTION. 


The second engraving, representing a case of an- 
tomical and vareeat inventions, is a view of the 
elegant contribution to the New York tal Pal- 
ace, placed on exhibition by Dr. J. W. ps, of 
this city. Doubtless many of our readers, in dif- 
ferent of the Union, will remember this fine 
collection of ingenious contrivances for the allevia- 
tion of human misery, and the remedy of physical 
dismemberment and deformity. No competitor in 
this branch of art in the exhibition presents such 
a variety as Dr, Phelps, whose instruments have 
been pronounced by the most eminent surgeons in 
Europe and America, unrivalled. The ingenuity 
of Dr. Phelps has so far surpassed that of all other 
anatomical inventors, in the perfection he has at- 
tuined in manufacturing his trusses, abdominal 
supporter, shoulder-brace, and apparatus for curv- 
ature of the spine, club-fect, weak ankles, and bow 
legs, ete., that the presence of mechanism is scarce- 
ly detected or su They have not only been 
acknowledged superior to all similar inventions, 
in the orthopedic institutions of Europe, but hav 
tuken the precedence in all the most prominent 
hospitals, in use as in celebrity. The written testi- 
mony of our most distinguished physicians has 
for twelve years attested their thorough efficiency, 
while my has protected them by patents, and 

- diplomas have been awarded them at the most 
noted fairs. Improvements in the mechanical de- 
partment of medical science, resulting from inven- 
tive genius, assiduous study, and long experience, 
have of late years been rapid and astonishing. 

, No author of such improvements, has so dont 

ized himself, at home or abroad, as Dr. Phelps, 
who having possessed the best facilities for pursu- 
ing his studies and scientific researches in the chief 
hospitals of France, Germany and Great Britain, 
has been enabled to bring his inventions to a sin- 
gular degree of completeness. It is a cheeri 

circumstance in connection with the history 

American inventions, that utility has been the aim 

of their originators, rather than mere show; while 
substantial success, rather than an idle fame, has 

been their reward. What a gratifying subject for 
contemplation it is, that the youngest of civilized nations should 
indicate, by such evidences, its claim to be equal to the greatest, 


ing the genius of her children to works of es pon good. It is 
no fulsome praise to assert that Dr. Phelps entitled himself to 
the lasting gratitude of his fellow-men, by such inventions as these, 
by which all kinds of deformities, dismemberments, ruptures or 
hernia, éte., ete., are practically and in most cases wholly reme- 


land voyages in unsettled countries, it has been fre- , died ; »nd corroborative of this claim is the testimony of the most 


eminent of the medical fuculty, such as Professor Valentine Mott, 
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VASE OF PARIAN MARBLE EXHIBITING AT THE ORYSTAL PALACE. 


of New York, Professor John C. Warren, George Ha , and 
Winslow Lewis, of Boston, and many others. It will suffice to 
add, that Dr. Phelps has ‘a and elegant establishment, fit- 
ted up in Parisian style, at No. 68 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
where thousands repair for aid and counsel. ; 

The beautiful vase of Parian marble, also represented above, 
has won much admiration from visitors at the Crystal Palace, as 
also the Automaton Reaping Machine of Atkins, represented be- 
low, a contrivance evincing much skill and ingenuity, and prom- 
ising a large abridgment of human labor. 


Turkish fashion in a mortar. ‘I made coffee of each,” he ,says; “taking equal 
weights of age gay on an equal weight of boiling water, and treated them 
both ike. I tasted this coffee myself, and caused others who were 
competent judges to do so. The unanimous opinion was, that coffee which had 
been beaten in a mortar was far better than that which had been ground.” Any lj . 
one may repeat the experiment. In the interim I will tell you a strange anecdote i rr). 
of the influence of one other kind of manipulation. “Monsieur,” said Napoleon, y 
one day to Laplace, “how comes it that a glass of water ‘into which I put a lump \ 
of loaf sugar tastes more pleasantly than if I had put in the same quantity of Y D 
crushed sugar?” *“ Sire,” said the philosophic senator, “there are three substan- 
ees, the constituents of which are identical—sugar, gum, and amidon ; they differ 
only in certain conditions, the secret of which nature has preserved. I think it 
possible that in the effect uced by the pestle some saccharine particles become 
either gum or amidon, and cause the difference.”” The remark became public, and 
ulterior observations have confirmed it. Coffee has been subjected by eminent 
chemists to precise analytical investigation, the practical results of which we will 
briefly state. The n berry contains 40 per cent. soluble matter, but which can 
only be extracted with some difficulty. Hence the use of roasting it, by which i g 
the fibrous parts are opened, and the soluble matter is set free. To roast the . di, a 
coffee with the best —— it ought to be done upon a lively fire, and to a red = 
brown color, with no more loss in weight than about 15 per cent.; any higher 2 — 
color, such as chestnut brown, or deep brown, destrovs much of its useful parts. 
From 100 grammes red brown coffee, 25 grammes, from 100 chestnut brown, 
19 grammes, from 100 dark brown, 16 of solid matter, were extracted by in- 
ion with an equal quantity of boiling Of about one quarter 
' substances consisting principally of nitrogen, the principal element necessary 
of ike, and. the three--narters fre useful salts, saccharine 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


The illustration above gives a correct view of the Gaspee fire- 
engine, of Providence, which, upon a recent trial at New Haven, 
distanced all competitors in the height to which its stream was 
thrown. The illustration given below represents a glass flute, on 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace, presented to James Madison, 
while President of the United States. It was then considered a 


THE GASPEE FIRE ENGINE; OF PROVIDENCE, RIIODE ISLAND. 


and faith attached to its future, that the harp is become a chosen 
and universal, as it is a sacred instrument. Intrinsically exqui- 


| site in form as in tone, it lacks nothing that could commend it to 


most singular and rare curiosity. The engraving given on the | 
right of the page represents the double action harp in the Crystal | 


Palace, the contribution of Messrs. J. F. Browne & Co., of New 
York. Of all the musical instruments that have touched the ear 
and the heart of mankind, the harp stands foremost. 
beautiful as is the spirit of its chords when struck by the hands of 
& master, the glory of its renown lies in associations and memo- 
ries, tender and sacred, connecting it with the earliest history of 
- Our race, and with the most romantic and poetic ages of the past. 
When the oppressors of Israel asked. for a song from the dark- 
eyed amare of their captives, as they sat weeping by the wa- 
ters of Babylon, they pointed to their harps “hung upon the wil- 
lows,” and their lips refused a song of jov. national instru- 
ment might wail a psalm of sorrow'to lighten the weariness of 
captivity, to recall memories of home, but it had no jubilee strain 


- GLASS FLUTE, AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


to gladden the heart of a conqueror while the “chosen people ” 
sat in bondage and tears. But there were exultant strains in the 
harp when David touched its strings, and danced before the ark ; 
or when the feet of Miriam moved obedient to its harmonies. 
The harp, too, was exultant in the hands of the Northern Skald, 
as he celebrated the triumphs of his Jarl, or sounded the praise 


Exquisitely | 


, and hearer, Mr. Browne has received the Frank- | A 


| ing harpists and harp composers, unqualifiedly 


and majesty of his gods in the halls of Wodin, or on the mountain- | 

consecrated to Thor. There the white-haired and white- | 
' establishment, 332 Broadway, New York. It 
heroes, the glory of religion and the splendors of the immortal | 


bard sang to the music of the harp, the history of races and 


state. e wandering Romans, approaching the shores of Britain, 
thas beheld the priests and _pocts of a religion anterior to Christ, 
piling sacrificial fires and invoking the aid of their deities against 
the invading Cesar. In all Northern Europe, the sounded 
in ban ct hall and camp, at the druid altar and at the head of 
the cinbettied host. Tie harper was historian, eulogist, priest 
and seer. Kings were harpers of old. The Psalmist-monarch 


uttered his rejoicing and sorrow to the music of the harp. The . 


great Alfred, of Britain, found in his harp a ready key to the 
camp and tent of the conqueror of his country; and while he 
charmed the ear of the Dane, as he quaffed his mead, he also 
espied the weakness of a foe, 
who, cre another dawn, felt 
the fair hand of the royal harp- 
er victoriously grasping the 
battle-axe and the sword. 
And the great conqueror, Bri- 
an Boroihme—a king by might 
as well as by right—not heavier 
were his death-dealing blows 
on the “Field of the Green 
Banner,” Clontarf, than were 
his fingers light and wizard 
when he touvhed that harp 
which Ireland still treasures 
among her relics, and which 
Bochsa claims to have touched 
to please the ear of a Saxon 
k ing. And who has not fan- 
cied hearing, in some reverie 
of the soul over the fall and 
sorrow of nations, the strains 
of that mightier harp, riewless 
but living gnd immortal, “The 
that hung in Tara’s 
Rude or perfected, in 
all nations the harp has had a 
_ home and welcome. The He- 
brew, the Scandinavian, the 
Cimbrian and the Celt, have 
held it hallowed. Saints, pil- 
grims and heroes have been 
solaced by it; and we are 
taught that, ascending to high- + 
er glories, the angels of God 
strike celestial melodies from 
its strings. It is not strange, 
then, with such a history upon 
earth, and such a prophecy 


our sympathies and delight. These thoughts have been suggested 


by a glimpse at the magnificent double-action harps at the Crystal 
Palace, manufactured by Messrs. J. F. Browne & Co., of New 
York, who are, also, the leading harp makers of London. Noth- 


ing could be more perfect and beautiful than these instruments, 
and we do not wonder that, even when far less perfect, the sad- 
fated Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, and the famous Madame 
de Genlis, were enthusiastic patrons of the harp. Bochsa, the 
rince of modern harpists, pronounces the harps of the Messrs. 
wne & Co. equal to the celebrated Erard’s, 
Paris, and excelled by none in the world. 

In one respect they are superior to any Euro- 
pean harps, viz., they are fitted for the extremes 
of climate in this country. For his improve- 
ments in this delightful instrument, which is 
equally a noble ornament for the parlor, and a 
source of exquisite pleasure alike to performer 


lin medal of the Society of Arts. No 
lady nor gentleman, to our mind, can 

ess a finer musical accomplishment 
_ than the skilful performance of the harp, 
“im, and no accomplishment is easier, or 
y grander, if the “double action harp” 
be the instrument chosen. The princi- 
pal teachers and performers have aban- 
doned the imperfect single action harp, 
and it is sufficient for the fame of the 
double. action American harps of Messrs. 
Browne & Co., that M. Bochsa, the first of liv- 


commends them to the public, and uses no 
other himself. The engr@ving below represents 
Messrs. Leonard & Benjamin’s magnificent 
billiard table, of the Elizabethian style, with 
the latest modern improvements, from their 


is made of rosewood, beautifully carved. The cushion-rails are 
so constructed, that, in the attachment to the bed, there is not the 
slightest vestige of a screw visible. The cushions are made of 
vulcanized India-rubber, in the fitting-in of which those gentlemen 
have of late made vast improvements. They are so constructed 
as to force the balls any reasonable distance 
with the slightest rebound of the old style, or the cloth cushion, 
or the more modern air onc. Another great improvement con- 
sists in the manner in which the pocket irons are let in the cush- 
ion, being so as perfectly to protect the veneering from injury. 
The mountings are of silver, richly chased, the bolts, representing 
each a rose, and the sights are small dishes, placed at the different 


BILLIARD TABLE EXHIBITED AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, BY LEONARD & BENJAMIN : 


DOUBLE ACTION HARP, EXHIBITING AT TUE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


| other distinguished personages. 
| the corners, is another unique feature in this table. In fact, this 
required, whether , 


angles, adding to the beauty as well as improvement of 
the table. The pockets are made of silk, of the finest. 
texture. They are netted in three different colors, so 
as to represent our national flag. The leather trim- 
mings on the inside are so attached, that neither a 
stitch nor tack is visible. The bed is of marbiec, highly 
polished, set in a wooden frame, so that the cushion- 
rail screws take hold in the wood, og reins 
any injury from occurring to the marble. 1ere is also 
a wooden bed for this table, with one hundred and 
twenty-eight panels, made of the best seasoned wood. 
The ‘Tosa rails are formed of squares and circles. In 


centre of each circle is a rosewood medallion. The legs are orna- 
mented with fruits and flowers, representing the four seasons of the 
year, as also carved heads of Washington, Lafayette, Jackson, and 
t The figure-head chalk-boxes at 


table is so put together, that it would almost cost as much time 
and labor to take it apart—by those who are unacquainted with 
its build—as to attempt to open one of Herring’s burglar’s safes. 
Messrs. Leonard & Benjamin are extensive manufacturers of bil- 
liard tables, and every appurtenance belonging to them. They 
are well known througkout this country, and ye made a vast 


, number of improvements in the manufacture and style of billiard 


tables. It has been the imme- 
diate effect of the exhibition 
thus to bring together all the 
gems of art in every depart- 
ment ; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive of any article of use, or 
of ornament, which is not here 
represented in its best condi- 
tion. In the department of mu- 
sical instruments, as evinced 
by the harp, there is the fallest 
representation of every sort of 
style of musical instruments 
in use. Of this game of bil- 
liards, less is known in Bes- 
ton than other cities of the 
Union. In New York, there 
are probably, at the least cal- 
culafion, ten thousand tables 
constantly in public use, not 
to refer to the ange number of 
private ones in the houses of 
the wealthy. The game is a 
most fascinating one, and is 
- calculated to absorb the mind 
to a degree of intensity almost 
beyond any other ordin 
game; and for that reason is 
generally considered in an ob- 
jectionable light, as it regards 
the participation of the young 
and impulsive. But, under 
it is most 
charming and pleasant e 
adopted in private houses, 
where the necessary expenses 
can be met by the proprietors. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE ROBBER WIND. 


BY DR. GEORGE W. BUNGAT. 


The sun wrapped in a shroud of golden mist, 
Dropped out of sight, and deft the widowed sky 

In sable robes, without a single star 

To light the dark and lonely solitude : 

When from behind a cave of murky clouds, 

The ruffian wind stole out, on mischief bent. 

At midnight, while reposing on my eouch , 

This robber wind came banging at my door, 

And shook my lattice till the ringing glass . 
Pealed ont like bells, held in the fairy hand 
Which wrote the ficurishes in frostwork thers. 
Boreas, like a blustering burglar, came— 
Thrusting his arm through every broken pane, 
Rattling the blinds and scaring sleep away — 
Unbinging swinging gates and creaking signs, 
Lifting the chimney to bis lips of air, 

And blowing trumpet blasts through every tube. 
Me woke a rose-lipped maiden from her dreams, 
Then from the mast he shook her sailor bey 

Into the sepulchre be scooped for him ; 

Returning then on wings invisible, 
Shrieked in her ears the story of his death. 

This wanton wind snatched from our flag the stars, 
Leaving the stripes upon the trembling staff: 

Me bowled the billows o’er the sandy beach, 

And made the mountain shake beneath the shock. 
Winter had made a pauper of the earth, 

And the wind tore its brown and tattered dress, 
So that the patches white of driven snow, 

Looked like a poor beggar’s under robes, 

Seen through the ragged mantle which he wears. 
Blow. till ye ‘split yer cheeks, and crack yer lungs,’ 
Pluck down the wood-kings by their long green hair, 
Strew all the coast with mast, and spar, and sail, 
Unroof the humble dwellings of the poor, 

Disrobe the traveller on the unsheltered plain, 
And blow his torch and soul out with thy breath. 
For al] these sins thy punishment is sure ; 

Nor day, nor nigbt, nor on the land, nor sea, 
Sha) thy tired wings find peaceful rest for aye; 
And thou shalt be a slave for all that live— 
Grinding the corn, and carrying the pack : 

While flower, and herb, and tree, will toss their heads 
In scorn, and hiss thee on thy resfless way. 

Thy moan shall move no heart to pity thee, 

Thy shrieks awake no soul of sympathy. 

Art thou the conscience of this wicked world? 

Or evil spirit from some star above? 

Or unimprisoned fiend from flames below? 
Whate’er thou art, we fear thee not, ill wind; 

God holds thee in the hollow of his hand, 

And he can chain thee in thy cave of clouds, 

Or make thee harp upon the towering pines, 

Or frem thy pinions scatter sweetest bala — 

Or make thee drive our ills like locusts to the sea. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


THE PASHA OF PAROS. 


Searep under the shade of a branching tree, his highness, the 
late Koshra Pasha, the funny old governor of the island of Paros, 
dosing and smoking, alternately, was suddenly roused to con- 
sciousness by the report of agun. When fairly awake, he stroked 
his long beard, refilled the pipe bowl from a silk bag, and then 
leisurely looked about to discover who fired the musket. 

Paros is celebrated for granite rocks and fine oranges. Just one 
mile and a half separates it from the Morea. A little distance in 
another direction, connected by a long bar of sand, is the island of 
Calauria,—on which are the stupendous ruins of a temple of Nep- 
tune, in whichg Demosthenes, the imméftal orator of Greece, 
breathed his last breath. On this ancient island of Paros, a con- 
ference between the English, French and Russians was held, 
through their ambassadors, in 1828, to regulate the new Greek 
monarchy, at the close of a successful rebellion against the Turk- 
ish government. And only three years later Paros was distin- 
guished for an outbreak which terminated in the assassination of 
the celebrated Capo d’Istrias. Without going back two thousand 
years in the history of the world, to show that Paros was a famous 
place in ancient times, the scencs enacted upon it in our day, have 
been grand enough to transmit its name a long way to come into 
the future records of coming ages. 

Koshra Pasha was appointed in the sere and yellow leaf of life, 


. through the persuasive eloquence of fifty thousand piastres, to the 


civil command of Paros, in which he calculated, af course, to get 
it all back, and ten times as much more, out of the people of the 

_ pashalic. Among various other ‘appurtenances that gave impor- 
tance to the Pasha, was a group of wives and seventy children. 
To a Christian, of narrow views, touching the domestic economy 
of the disciples of the prophet, a family of such magnitude may 
appear extraordinary. But “what strength is equal to many 
sons?” in the language of an Oriental proverb; or “who is so 
happy on carth as he who surrounds himself with the delights of 
paradise?” asks another, wise in the consolations of Mohamme- 
dan faith. 

Because he had always acted upon the Koran, and otherwise 
conformed to the demands of the Molah, the Pasha considered 
that he had & right to multiply his blessings, as circumstanees 
permitted, and hence he was constantly adding new beanties to 
the harem. Koshra Pasha was a great man in several respects. 
In the first place he weighed more than any other individual on 
the island; secondly, he possessed all the power; and thirdly, his 
generosity was a theme of perpetual admiration with the officers 


about his persqn. When he made a gift, it was a bastinado not to 
receive it graciously, and death, invariably, if rejected. 

On discovering himself weary of any of his female purchases 
at the bazaars, he had a singular kind of way of promoting the 
felicity of the officers in the service of the government, by confer- 
ring upon first one and then another, the cast off charms of the 
harem. Yola, the hazel-cyed, purchased at an unusual price, of 
the broker who had brought her under a special watchfulness from 
some distant region, in which she was nurtured, like some other 
beauties, had af-atful temper, an impatient activity that interfered 
with the harmony of the place of felicity. She was either in a 
towering passion, had neglected her toilet, or labored with an 
intolerable pain in the head, whenever his highness proposed to 
honor her with a visit. In short, the eunuchs apprised the Pasha 
she was worse than a whirlwind, where there should be nothing to 
disturb the dreamy repose of the occupants of the bine chambers. 

Eastern custom forbids the exposure of a woman’s face, even 
when on sale. The buyer has no right to trespass on the veil, till 
he becomes the legal owner. Most of the Pashe’s ladies were 
procured by agents, who were influenced in their bargains by the 
representations of the seller. Yola was procured in that manner; 
and in consequence of immense pressure in public affairs, the 
Pasha had not a leisure hour for feasting his eyes on the new jewel 
of the casket at the time information was given him of the uproar 
created by this last addition to his domestic circle. 

When a new idea struck the governor he used to laugh merrily 
to himself, on account of its originality. Nobody knew, of course, 
what provoked these obstreperous exhibitions of solitary mirth, 
nor would any person have dared to inquire into the cause, or 
joined in by sympathy if they had. While he nearly exploded 
with risibility, other people were obliged to be solemn as a Turk- 
ish mourner. He really loved fun, but etiquette required that 
when the Pasha laughed nobody else should, on pain of his dis- 
pleasure—invariably manifested by the cowlash, a raw hide of the 
river horse skin, familiar to disobedient subjects. 


In this instance the Pasha thought it would be a capital joke to 
punish his secretary for some imagined offence by giving him 
Yola for a wife, while it would be equally severe upon her to de- 
grade her to the low condition of being the comforter of a pr 
fellow who knew nothing but how to read and write, without a 
para in his pocket. The more the thing was contemplated the 
better it appeared to him, and thus he laughed, and smoked, and 
smoked and laughed till the attendants began to imagine the gov- 
ernor was absolutely mad. i 

Ali Mustabid, although a Greck by birth, first saw daylight in 
Albania. Because his master was poor he had the greater ambi- 
tion to leave him something, when he should exchange a stone hut 
on a mountain for gennech—vulgarly translated heaven; to which 
all orthodox Mussulmen consider themselves fully entitled. Hav- 
ing no money to give him, he concluded,to do the next best thing, 
and therefore had him taught to read and write like a Christian. 
This was the only drawback in his mind, respecting the accomplish- 
ment, that it would give his servant the unenviable rank of an 
infidel. A true Osmanli gentleman heartily despises ink, paper 
and books, It is the occupation of slaves, for the amusement or 
convenience of the faithful. 

As Ali grew up to five feet seven,*with a gracefully curling 
beard, he began to feel the degradation brought upon him by his 
director in teaching him the business of.a clerk. His lofty soul 
stormed about in its prison—that is, all through the corporeal 
organization of Ali Mustabid, between the head and toes. He 
aspired to be prominent, cither in war or peace,—it was nota 
fig’s consequence which, provided a sensation could be made. 
When the crowd turned their eyes to the ground as the shadow of 
the Pasha passed by, Ali could scarcely control him-:elf, from 
sheer envy. “Oh!” said he, to himself, “that the multitude 
might say ‘there sits the image of power.’” Singular as it may 
appear, entertaining as he did, exalted views of his own fitness, 
and claims, on the score.of genius, he always acknowledged, on 
reflection, that he was nothing after all, but a poor Wevil of a secre- 
tary, as he was, without a change of breeches. 

As usual, after smoking vehemently one afternoon, the Pasha 
dropped the flexible tube of the narghilah, in which he was smok- 
ing perfumed tobacco from Ramhab, which nobody but pashas can 
afford to smoke, the majesty of Paros laughed tremendously, and 
long and loudly too. + fter composing his risibles in a small 
degree, orders were given to bring into his great presence the 
secretary. At the sight of Ali, again he laughed, while the sober 
looking secretary stood mute as a graven image. 

“ Ali,” began the Pasha, “hast thou ever"seen a woman?” 
The youth promptly answered that he had seen his own mother. 
“ Nonsense,” sputtered the wearer of the largest turban in the 
ZEgean Sea,—“ hast thou yet purchased a wife?” “Nay, your 
excellency ; it is impossible to become the master of a woman 
with empty pockets.” “ Very well, it was wisely said; but who 
can be a gentleman without a harem Again the Pasha laughed 
immoderately, for his thoughts actually ran in a funny vein. 

There is a class of self-conceited men in the world who have the 
weakness to conceive themselves extremely witty, like this old 
Pasha. Another of their silly fancies consists in supposing every- 
body excessively stupid,—and utterly incompetent to appreciate 
the keen things they may say ; and therefore they laugh right hear- 
tily even at their own thoughts, upon the presumption that the 
point could not be perceived by others, and"consequently it is un- 
necessary to waste beeath in the attempt to penetrate their obtuse 
upderstandings. Persons of this deseription are generally proud, 
exacting and hasty, in proportion to their ignorance. 

On analyzing all this mysterious source of half suppressed mer- 
riment, it turned out to be this. From a variety of sources he 
convinced himself that Yola was a perfect virago, whose mission, 


under the tuition of Diabolus, aside from minor tea-pot temperts, 
was expressly to torment prayerful servants of the prophet. But 
as economy may be exercised in gratifying our revenge as well as 
in the purchase of an estate, the Pasha studied out a plan that 
exactly answered his purpose—which was so intrinsically capital 
in the conception, that laugh he must, if it had cost him his head. 
He hated Ali fiendishly, and the idea of tormenting the scrivener 
by forcing the hazel-eyed vampire upon him, as a never relaxing 
annoyance, was calculated to make an illustrious Turk langh. 
Then, it would punish her to force her upon a secretary, poor as a 
dancing dervish, from the lofty eminence within her grasp, had 
she been submissive to this behest. The idea of the rights of 
woman never had a place in the brain of an Orientalist.. They 
consider the fairest objects of creation born to no higher destiny 
than to be tolerated while they have youth and beauty ; and the 
sooner they please to die, when no longer ornamental, the quicker 
a void cushion on the divan will be occupied by a more captivating 
successor. 

Ali Mustabid, Turk as he was in costume, and two-thirds by 
association, was a Greek by birth, as already stated. The story 
of his childhood, the distinction of the family, of which he was 
the solitary representative, would be a recital of cruelties practised 
by the unfeeling conquerors of Greece, upon the defenceless in- 
habitants of that unfortunate country. By the chances of a 
predatory warfare, but more particularly through the attempt to 
rebel against their taskmasters, the people of Paros incurred the 
unchanging ill will of the Mahommedan government. A finishing 
policy of the Pasha who preceded the hero of the epoch we are 
now considering, consisted in distributing all the male children 
among the military officers, as servants, in all capacities. Next, 
that they might lose sight of their origin, and gradually assimilate 
with the Turks in habits, customs, religious sentiments, dress and 
language, their own names were dropped, and each boy took what- 
ever his master chose to call him for the future. 

Ali had neither lost sight of his lineage, his friends, nor bis own 
name, which was Timoleon Doraphani. There was just enough 
recollected of the clements of Christianity, as it was impressed 
upon his extremely youthful mind, by his mother, to feel that 
Mahommedanism was wrong, and the religion of his obliterated 
family right. Early impressions are abiding, from the circum- 
stance that first impressions at an early age are vivid, and the last 
to be forgotten in the tremor and waning powers of threescore 
andten. @ 

On becoming a man, the mind of Ali was frequently exercised 
on the subject of his mother’s faith. He longed to have inter- 
course with a Christian for the purpose of having the tenets fully 
explained, if it could be done without the knowledge of the jealous 
bigots with whom he had grown up. Even with these aspirations, 
ambition prompted him to think on temporal matters as a ‘Turk— 
whatever he knew or felt in his domestic relations was completely 
in accordance and sympathy with those who had educated him to 
their manners, government and modes of action. Hence helooked 
forward to the attainment of a Pasha’s dignity as the summit of 
human happiness, influence and greatness. 

Without making inquiries, the impression on the Pasha’s mind 
was that Yola came from Circassia, whereas she was actually a 
Greek, carried away, and trained by speculators. In some politi- 
cal confusion in which the Turks wished to make a deep sensation, 
and prevent a recurrence of hostility to the Sultan, Yola’s parents 
were carried to a Turkish settlement. Soon after both died, when 
Yola and her sisters were distributed among different people, till, 
in the end, without knowing precisely how it was brought about 
the little orphan was considered the property of a Turk. It is a 
piece of knavery by no means unknown in Turkey, in past times, 
to procure very young female children and afterwards palm them 
off as Circassians and Georgians, at great prices. If they find 
themselves in the possession of wealthy proprietors, the females 
80 disposed of keep the secret of the cheat through life, as nothing 
would be gained by making an exposition of the truth. 

Yola was actually sold to the Pasha of Paros under this false 
representation. She knew who she was, and having an uncommon 
activity of mind, and a repugnance that torture could not over- 
come, against such a destiny as the harem indicated, when first 
ushered in, she concluded it was quite as well to die in-one way as 
another, and she therefore resolved to resist its demoralization. 


Paros was thrown into confusion early on the morning, just as 
the conversation had been concluded between the Pashaand Ali 
Mustabid. A little schooner came beating into port, which of 
itself was enough to break the fatiguing monotony that reigned on 
the island. By the time she came to anchor the population had 
generally assembled on the beach, at those points from whence the 
vessel was scen. Directly a boat put out for shore, in the stern of 
which was a Turk of distinction, judging from the freshness of his 
Fez tarbusch, and the beauty of the mouth-piece of the long pipe 
he was calmly smoking. An immediate interview was held with 
the Pasha. While they were in close conversation, the crew made 
known the astounding intelligence that the Greeks were in open 
rebellion at Athens, and that was not the worst of it, the disaffec- 
tion had become infectious, and was rapidly extending among the 
islands. 

Years of oppression had very considerably thinned off the orig- 
inal Greek inhabitants ; still, there were a large number of families 
in the different villages. By habit and partly through detcriora- - 
tion, they seemed to have lost their national feeling by submitting 
to the exactions of their semi-barbarian masters without complaint 
or remonstrance. However, on hearing of what had occurred, a 
pride in the success of their countrymen warmed up an expiring 
spark of patriotism. Every Greek’s eye brightened, and the young 
men moved with a sprightliness never before exhibited by them, 
Even Ali, the last to have been roused, judging from his ordinary 
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appearance, and the complete predominance of Mahommedan 
manners and education, so far as a life spent with them had a ten- 
dency to obliterate the faintremembrance of his infantile Christian 
instruction and Greek origin, also felt his blood boil. 

In less time than the foregoing account of the arrival of the 
schooner has been given, the straggling Greeks kept gathering 
together for particulars of the wonderful political event. Not 
able to contain themselves any longer, as Menacles Polydictus, 
the master of the craft, detailed the brilliant achievements of their 
brethren at Athens, at the conclusion of which, a mighty shout 
rent the air—and to arms! to arms ! was echoed and re-echoed from 
hamlet to hamlet, over the whole territory of Paros. 

Ali became the focus where the Greeks concentrated. He spoke 
with enthusiasm of the glorious prospects, and although destitute 
of weapons, with the exception of a few old muskets, long knives 
and awkward spears, Paros, the day following, raised the standard 
of rebellion also. ; 

By extraordinary exertions, while the commander was on shore, 
a band of enthusiastic Greek villagers rushed down to the bank, 
overpowered the crew of a yawl, waiting for the captain, and put 
off for the vessel, then quietly riding at anchor. The sentinels on 
deck, sleepy fellows, and withal careless, not suspecting the pos- 
sibility of occurrences, such as began rapidly to transpire, allowed 
them to come on bvard, not even noticing anything beyond the 
fact that it was the schooner’s boat. Of course these trusty’ 
guardians were knocked down instanter by the victors, who took 
immediate command. 

Another and unlooked-for development, the taking of the ves- 
sel, startled the Pasha, astonished the messenger captain, who 
lost schooner, position, reputation and property at the same in- 
stant, as the inhabitants supposed, and forthwith eventuated in 
the election of Ali to be governor, by acclamation of the dominant 
party. He took the degraded Pasha and all the public function- 
aries into immediate charge, threatening instant death were even 
a show of resistance offered. To give greater force to his decla- 
rations, the bold leader of the marine party, who was proclaimed 
by the new governor, admiral of Paros, threatened to bombard 
the town and burn all the Turkish property, for any disobedience 
of orders. 

A more quiet and bloodless political revolution rarely takes 

-place. Every precaution being taken to secure the prize so easily 
won, through the energy of a few spirited individuals, the old 
Pasha and his friends were.sent off to another island, in the occu- 
pancy of the Turkish forces. They were landed, harmlessly, at 
an obscure point of land, and the sailors making their way back, 
the great defunct officials were left to‘tind their way to the town, 
where they probably gave a very different account of the disturb- 
ance that ended in their overthrow and expatriation with a whole 
skin. 

Immediately after regulating the affairs of Paros, and securing 
the assailable points, apprehending a speedy visitation from the 
fleet, then cruising in the neighborhood, Ali felt himself influenced 
by an irrésistible impulse, to look at Yola,—whom the Pasha had 

presented him the evening before. Circumstances had prevented 
him from doing so before ; and it is not improbable that he may 
‘have dreaded an interview with a woman he had never seen, and 
who had been actually forced upon him to punish her, and to be 
an affliction on him to whom she was given. However, curiosity, 
if no other motive, quickened the resolution of Ali to peep into 
the apartment where the disobedient girl had been lodged. If she 
proved the tigress which gossip had announced, when it was whis- 
pered about what motives operated on the Pasha’s mind, in thrust- 
ing her in disgrace from her lodgings, he knew that all official 
power had centered in himself, and nothing could be easier than to 

retreat, or send Yola off in the wake of her late proprietor. Un- 
der the influence of this train of thoughts he opened the door. 
Not being accustomed to female society, and never, in his depen- 
dent situation having had an opportunity of seeing any but the 
peasant women of the island, the first flash of the piercing eyes of 
the fair creature acted like an electric spark. The concentration 
of soul which beamed from her sweet expressive eyes quite over- 
whelmed Ali, and he fell back as though an invisible hand had 

‘ thrust him out of the room. After a moment’s reflection, to ana- 

lyze, as it were, the character of his unexpected and new sensa- 
tions, he re-entered. 

Yola’s beauty was of a dignified order—with a noble expanse 
of forehead, a tall, finely proportioned figure, and a force of ex- 
pression that could overawe a lion by looking him in the face. 
She also possessed a fascination that was equally conquering in 
_ its effeets on those whom she either loved or respected. By the 

exercise of the first great engine of power, severity of manner 
under threatened indignities, was resistance enough to put at de- 
fiance and flight the old brutalized .Koshra Pasha. He actually 
stood in fear of an unarmed, unprotected girl, the artillery of 

' whose eyes alone silenced the batteries of his Turkish highness, 

and he was glad to find an apology for disencumbering himself of 

a spirit that could be neither tamed nor subdued. 

Ali addressed her mildly. Notwithstanding the roughness of 
his external appearance, and the ignorance that actually belonged 
to him in regard to the first elements of civilization—courtesy to 
the gentler sex, he took her by the hand and gazed upon features 
that for the first time bewildered his sens@. Philosophy has not 
explained the why or the wherefore of this acknowledged influence 

—while all, in every condition of life, admit its sovereignty. 

Of the precise nature of the conversation they had together, at 
this late period it would be difficult to collect an exact account. 
Suffice it they soon discovered each other to be of a Christian 
parentage. One, the new governor, was of the Greek church, for 
a certainty ; but she could only relate that her infantile devotions 
on her mother’s knee embraced invocations to saints and the de- 


parted spirits of her ancestors. They came to a good understand- 
ing, and that directly, and ample means were at the beck and call 
of Ali to protect and elevate the charming Yola. 

Instead of being suppressed, as anticipated, by the government 
of the sultan, the revolution swept over Greece, and every island 
throughout the dominions of the Porte participated in the bold 
struggle for independence. With the progress of success at Ath- 
ens, where there was a centralization of counsel and military 
means, the usurpations by individuals of the government of the 
islands, gradually passed over to the leaders at the capital, without 
reluctance or hesitancy, and thus all Greece became strengthened, 
respectable in her attitude, and finally triumphant. 

Ali Mustabid, whose true name, as before related, was Timoleon 
Doraphani, had his wishes gratified by being confirmed in office by 
the supreme council of state. As soon as his commission was 
received, solemnities of the church made him the same day the 
lawful husband of Yola. 

Menacles Polydictus, the captain of the schooner, turned out to 
be the brother of Madam Doraphani. His promotion in the naval 
service, and subsequent heroism in fighting for Grecian liberty and 
Grecian glory belong to the history of that regenerated country. 
Governor Doraphani became a member of the grand council of the 
nation, and took up his residence at Athens. His coolness, sound 
judgment and practical wisdom gave him the first place in the 
hearts of the people, and to this day, the mention of the governor 
of Paros awakens the liveliest enthusiasm in Greece. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SONNETS. 


BY 5. H. LLOYD. 


I. 

How dark the night, when ‘neath her dewy eyes 

No meek-orbed orbs adorn her princely robes, 
But hung with clouds, the still and shoreless skies 

Forget the royal pomp that gilds their globes! 
The king had gone, but only clouds had wove 

The screen that kept the bridal stars from sight, 
For deep within his royal heart, did Love 

Light up the flames that kept those fires to bright, 
That though concealed from sight, in glittering cars, 

With golden lance and banners set with dews, 
Did Light proceed to kindle up the stars, 

And kept them glowing with their crimsoned hues ; 
And thus thy name reveals the joys I feel, 
That time and absence would in vain conceal. 


Il. 
They sadly err who deem that love can die, 
And that it here in partial circles plays; 
True love is deep—expansive as the sky, 
And has immortality for its days. 
There is a love the flower doth bear the star,— 
That brooks and rills must cherish for the rain, 
When night bedecks the sky, or when afar 
The dripping clouds hang lingering o’er the plain; 
But only flowers can mate with flowers, and cloud with rill; 
And suns with suns, and stars with stars must chime ; 
Echo answers echo; and hill to hill, 
And leaf to bud, and bud to blossom rhyme ; 
Yet each with voice and perfume fill the air, 
And loving all, loves Him who made them fair. 
LINDLEY MURRAY. 

It is not generally known that this “ prince of English gramma- 
rians ” was an American, and born within the present limits of 
Lebanon county, Pennsylvania. He was born in the year 1745, on 
the Swatara, in East Hanover township, then Lancaster, now Lin- 
coln county. His father was a miller, and followed that occupation 
when Lindley was born, but afterwards devoted his attention to 
mercantile pursuits, and amassed a considerable fortune by trading 
to the West Indies. Lindley was the oldest of twelve children, 
and when about seven years of ‘age was sent to Philadelphia, that 
he might have the benefit of a better education than could be had 
at Swatara. He studied law in New York, and at the age of 
twenty-two was called to the bar, where he gained for himself the 

utation of an “honest lawyer.” His “ Scammer of the Eng- 
lish Language ” was composed in England in 1794, and published 
in the spring of 1795, many millions of copies of which have been 
sold. He resided in England forty-two years, most of which time 
he was an invalid. He composed many works besides his gram- 
mar. He died in 1820, in a village in Yorkshire, being upwards 
of eighty years of age. He is represented as a Christian and 
hilanthropist. He left legacies to a number of relatives and 
friends, and sums of money to many religious societies. He also 
directed that the residue of his property, after the decease of his 
wife (a New York lady, his beloved and affectionate Hannah, who 
had been his companion for more than sixty years), should be de- 
vated to pious and benevolent uses. He was a Quaker, and in- 
terred in the burying-ground of that sect, in the city of New York, 
far from friend and fatherland.—Lebanon Advertiser. 


AUTOMATONS. 

Some wonderful accounts are handed down of mechanism so 
constructed as to resemble the figure and imitate the actions of 
mankind. Archytas, of Tarentum, about four hundred years before 
our era, is said to have made a wooden pigeon that could fly. Al- 
bertus Magnus constructed an automaton to open his door when 
any one knocked. The celebrated Regiomotanus made a wooden 
eagle that forth from the city, saluted the em , and re- 
turned. also constructed an iron fly, which flew out of his 
hand and*returned, after flying about the room. In 1738, on au- 
tomaton flute-player was exhibited at Paris that played on the flute 
in the same manner as a living performer. In 1741, Vaucansen 

uced a flageolet player, which played the flageolet with the 
hand, and beat a tamborine with the right. He also made a 
duck, which dabbled in the water, swam, drank, and quacked like 
a real duck. A Frenchman exhibited a duck in ~ city, seven or 
it years ago, which went through several of the same opera- 
See Automatons have been constructed which wrote, played on 
the piano-forte, etc. During the present century, a Swiss named 
Mailardes, consttucted a figure representing a female, which per- 
formed eighteen tunes on the piano, and continued in motion an 
hour. He also made another figure, representing a boy that could 
mes. 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 
TO A BUTTERFLY. 


BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE. 


Thou bright, ethereal sprite of air! 

So beautiful—so pure— so fair! 
The loveliest gem in earth's green bowers; 
Companion of tbe blushing tflowers— 
Whose beauty glads thy heart—and ours. 


With golden wings in joy outepread, 
As by some guardian genii led— 
Soft @oating on the stilly air; 
So frail—so light—so passicg fair — 
Without a thought! without a care! 


From opening buds to sip the dew, 

And sport beneath the sky so blue— 
A dreamy phantom of delight— : 
From early morn till dewy night, 
On velvet wing—a thing of light! 


Beneath a rose-leaf lulled to sleep 

By fairies, who their vigils keep 
O'er all so frail—so pure—as thou! 
The gentile flowers in slumber bow— 
They have their time for rest! so thou 


a 


(Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


— 
BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the histery of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct. | 

JANUARY TWENTY-SECOND. 

1651.—Lord Francis Bacon, the founder of experimental phi- 
losophy, born at London. 

1788.—Lord Byron born, at London. 

1810.—King Ferdinand II. of the Two Sicilies, born at Naples. 

1813.—Battle of the River Raisin, after which the savage allies 
of England committed horrid barbarities on American prisoners. 

1814.—Battle of Tallapoosa, in which the Creek Indians were 
routed. 

1849.—Fortress of Moultan surrenders to the English. 


JANUARY TWE@ry-THIRD. 

1770.—Meeting in Faneuil Hall, Boston, agreed “totally to 
abstain from the use of tea.” 

1795.—General John Sullivan died. 

1806.—William Pitt died, aged 47. 

1820.—Duke of Kent (Queen Victoria’s father) died. 

1834.—Castle of St. Louis, at Quebec, the oldest building in 
America, destroyed by fire. 

1840.—First Sub-Treasury bill passed. 


JANUARY TWENTY-FOURTH. 

1712.—Frederick the Great born. 

1764.—Harvard Hall, containing the library and apparatus of 
the Cambridge University, destroyed by fire. 

1831.—Beginning of the last Polish struggle for independence. 

1837.—Mrs. Eleanor Jefferson died at Boston, aged 101. 

1838.—Battle of La-chee-ha-bee, in which Gen. Jessup defeated 
the Seminoles. 

1842.—Henry Clay’s speech in the Senate on the veto power. 


JANUARY TWENTY-FIFTH. 
1759.—Robert Burns born on the banks of the “ bonnie Doon.” 
1802.—Napoleon Bonaparte elected President of the Italian 
(late Cisalpine) Republic. 

1813.—Concordat at Fontainbleau between Napoleon and Pope 
Pius VII. 

1833.—Otho Ist elected King of Greece. 

1842.—Prince of Wales christened, the expenses amounting to 
upwards of a million of dollars. 

1849.—Major General Taylor relinquishes his command. 

JANUARY TWENTY-SIXTH. 

1663.—Great carthquake in New England, the shock lasting 
half an hour. 

1679.—La Salle laid the keel of the first vessel built on the 
great lakes, six miles above Niagara Falls. 

1795.—Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd born at Reading, England. 

1830.—Daniel Webster’s celebrated reply to Hayne, in the 
U. S. Senate. 

1849.—Postal convention ratified at London. 

JANUARY TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

1756.—Mozart, the musical composer, born at Saltzburg. 

1773.—Duke of Sussex, afterwards grand master of English 
free-masons, born. 

1785.—Rev. Dr. Samuel Mather died at Charleston, aged 79. 

1814.—Battle of Saint Dizier, between Napoleon and the allied 
powers. 

1847.—Gov. Young, of New York, pardoned 18 anti-renters. 

JANUARY TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

1668.—Celebrated treaty signed between Holland, England and 
Sweden, against France. 

1725.—Peter the Great, died, aged 52. 

1788.—Lord George Gordon sentenced in England to fine and 
imprisonment, for libelling the Queen of France. 
1814.—Battle of Brienne, in which Napoleon conquered the 
allied powers. 
1818.—Gov. George S. Boutwell born at Groton, Mass. 
1848.—The King of Naples forced to sign a constitution. 


write and draw.—New York Sunday Ti 
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SHIP, WITH FULL EXPLANATION OF ITS PARTS. 


REPRESENTATION OF AN AMERICAN LINE-OF-BATT 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPAN 


LINE-OF-BATTLE-SHIP. 


On the opposite page we give an 
elaborate engraving of a full-rig- 
American line -of-battle-ship. 
bers, corres; ing “to those 

on the picture, will be found below, 
and thus a correct key is afforded 
to the whole complicated tracery 
of masts, ropes, an of 
the leviathan ship. two en- 
gra:ings on this page are given in 
connection with that on the.oppo- 
site page, and cannot but prove in- 
teresting and instructive. Hull— 


A, Bow; B, Stern; C, 
head ; E, Head-boards and Trail ; 
F, Cat-head ; G, Knight-head; H, 
Anchor; J, Fore-c nels; K, 

-chenné -chan- 


Main ls; L, Mizzen 
nels; M, Gangway; N, Netting 
and mocks ; O, r- ; 
, Quarter ; 8, , or 
Main-deck; T, U, 


Upper Gan deck; V, Lower Gun- 
deck; W, X, Bump- 
kin; Y, Lower Studdingsail-boom ; 

Radder. ——1, Bowsprit—2, 
Yard and Sail; 3, Bobstay; 4, 


Jibboom; 5, Flying-jibboom 


Fore - stay, Preventer - stay, 


Staysail and Hal ; 8, Ji 
stay, Jib, and yard ; 9, Fore- 
top-gallant Stay; 10, Flying-jib, 
Stay and Halyard ; 11, Royal-stay; 
12, Skysail-stay ; 13, Union Jack ; 
14, Jack-staff; 15, Martingale ; 
16, Martingale-guys; 17, Foot- 
ropes; 18, Martingale-guys; 19, 
20, Foremast—21, 
Shrouds ; 22, Fore-yard and Fore- 
sail; 23, Foot-ropes; 24, Stud- 
dingsail-boom; 25, Foretop; 26, 
Futtock-shrouds ; 27, Cap; 28, 
Lifts ; 29, Braces and. Pendants ; 
. 32, oretop-must —33, 3 
-an@ Halyards; 34, Foretop- 
and Forctop-sail; 35, Studding- 
sail-boom ; 36, Runner ; 37, Fore- 
top-backstays ; 38, Lifts ; 39, Hors- 
; 40; .Clewlines; 41, Bowlines 
and Bridles; 42, Sheets; 43, 
Buntlines; 44, Cross-trees; 45, 
. 46, Foretop-gallant-mast — 
47, Shrouds and Lanyards; 48, 
Foretop-gallant-yard and Sails ; 
49, Studdingsail-boom ; 50, 
Foretop - gallant - backstay ; 51, 
Foretop -gallant - lifts; 52, Clew- 
lines; 53, Braces and Pendants ; 
54, Bovilines and Bridles. 55, 


Royal-mast — 56, Royal-backstay ; 


57, Skysail- mast; 58, Skysail 


THE DECK OF AN AMERICAN LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP. 


= 


backstay ; 59, Truck; 60, Royal- 
yard and Sail ; 61, Lifts ; 62, is 
al-braces ; 63; Fore-spencer Gaff ; 
64, Fore-spencer Guys ; 65, Fore- 
topsail-braces and Pendants. 66, 
Mainmast—67 , Shrouds ; 68, Main- 
spencer ; 69, Main-yard and Sail ; 
70, Studdingsail-boom ; 71, Main- 
spencer Guy; 72, Main-lifis; 73, 
Guy and Garnet; 74, Fall of 
Garnet ; 75, Main-stay and Sail ; 
76, Preventer-stay; 77, Stay-tackle; 
78, Top ; 79, Futtock-shrouds ; 80, 
Cap. 81, Maintop-mast—82, Main- 
top-shrouds and Halvard:; 83, 
Main-yard and Sail, and Studding- 
sail-boom ; 84, Maintop-mast-back- 
stay ; 85, Mxintop-mist-stay, Stay- 
sail and Halyards; 86, Maintop- 
lifts ; 87, Cross-trees ; 88, Cap ; 89, 
Braces and Halyards; 90, Main- 
braces. 91, Maintop gu!lant-mast— 
92, Maintop-shrou:s ; 93, Maintop- 
gallant-yard and Sail; 94, Main- 
top-gallant-backstay ; 95, Maintop- 
stay and Sail; 96, Maintop-lifis ; 
97, Maintop-braces ; 96, Maintep- 
s.uddingsail-boom. 99, Main-roy- 
al-mast—100, Main-royal-backstay; 
101, Main-roval-stay ; 102, Main- 
royal-yard and Sail; 103, Main- 
royal-braces ; 104, M .in-royal-sky- 
sail-mast; 105, Main-royal-back- 
stay; 106, Main-royal-stay; 107, 
Main-truck ; 108, Commodore’s 
Pendant ; 109, Royal Lifts. 110, 
Mizzenmast—111, Shrouds; 112, 
Crossjack-yard ; 113, Stay; 114, 
Spanker-gaff and Sail; 115, do 
Guy; 116, Top; 117, Cap; 118, 
Futtock-shrouds ; 119, Crossjack- 
lifts; 120, Spanker-top-lift; 121, 
Spanker-boom ; 122, Crossjack- 
braces. 123, Mizzentop-mast—124, 
Shrouds ; 125, Yard and Sail; 
126, Backstay; 127, Stey; 128, 
Lifis ; 129, Braces and Pendants ; 
130, Cross-trees ; 131, Cap. 132, 
Mizzentop - gallant - mast — 133, 
Shrouds; 134, Backstay; 135, 
Yard and Sail; 136, Lifts; 137, 
Braces. 138, Mizzen-royal-mast— 
139, Yard and Sail; 140, Stay; 
141, Shrouds; 142, Lifts; 143, 
Backstay ; 144, Truck; 145, The 
American Ensign. Very few ob- 
jects which are so common as a 
ship are so little understood by 
people generally, for they are in 
detail really monsters of intricacy. 
It is, therefore, a subject upon 
which a little literal and practical 
knowledge cannot but prove a real- 
ly interesting and valuable aequi- 
sition. 
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THE ‘HULL OF AN AMERICAN MAN-OF-WAR CUT OPEN AMIDSHIPS, FROM STEM TO STERN. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE MARANON. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


‘Neath the ever glowing, azure 
Sky that sj ans the southern sone, 
Lies a vale of laughing pleasure 
All alone, al] unknown. 
There the sky, in glory gleaming, 
Arches smiling fields below. 
O’er the exbaustiess, ever teeming 
Vales, the odorous sephyrs blow. 
Sparkling, cooling, babbling fountains 
Flow melodious down the mountains. 


From the shady woodland bowers 
Never-ending songs resound, 
And 6 th d th afi 
Glow around—all around. 
Watered by the softly flowing 
Streamlets; mid the gentle trees, 
Bending te the gently blowing, 
Odor-loaded summer breeze , 
Thickly blooming, where the shadows 
Of the mountains meet the meadows. 


Mid the forests, ancient, hoary— 
Rolls the mighty Maranon, 
Sounding forth its psalm of glory, 
As it flows ever on. 
There it flows—the glorious river, 
In its still, majestic motion 
Rolling— pouring on forever, 
All its waters to the ocean! 
While the laughing vale rejoices 
Round it, with its thousand voices. 


In the music, ever swelling 
From the birds in gold arrayed, 
In the beauteous, sweetly smelling 
Flowerets of the glade, 
In the earth with verdure teeming, 
In the fountains as they fall, 
In the golden, glory beaming 
Heaven, that arches over all— 
In them all is joy and gladness, 
Ail unknown is care and sadness! 


Maranon— roll on forever 

Through thy glad rejoicing vale! 
Roll thy flood, majestic river, 

May that flood never fail! 
Onward to the sounding ocean, 

Swift and strong fiow along, 
Singing in thy lordly motion 

Thy dark waters’ deep-toned song— 
Heard amid the solemn roaring 
Of the flood its praise out-pouring! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE OLD BEGGAR. 


BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 


CHAPTER L 


Tae nightfall was gathering deep and dense on the towering 
hills that skirt the Connecticut, and settling in a blue and heavy 
mist along its fertilc valleys. The herds and flocks were care- 
lessly rnminating, except here and there an ox,—its master for- 
getful of the Scripture proverb, “A mereifal man will be merciful 
to his beast,””—just released from his yoke, was wearily plodding 
to quench his thirst at the first muddy pool, being too much over- 
come with the heat and labor of the day to lengthen his walk for a 
-draught from the fresh rippling stream. 

The flowers, too, had folded their —— leaves, and 
loaded with dew had yielded to the soft 1 mee of night. The 
laborer, fatigued with the toils of the day, had partaken of the la- 
borer’s fare, and already stretched his tired limbs upon his bed 
to rest. Ewen the house-dog had ceased his baying at the thresh- 
old, and was laid to his repose upon the cool grass beneath his 
master’s window. All was still and quiet abroad. At such an 
hour an aged mendicant was slowly tottering along the public 
road—then a tarnpike-way, which the railcar has now thrown 
into disuse, end which led over the majestic hills of Western 
Massachusetts. 

His tattered garments, his hollow, sunken eyes, and unshorn, 
grisly beard, might tell unquestioned to the passing traveiler that 
he was no imposter, but that misery and want were in truth all 
his heritage. Yet he had wandered on till this late hour, and 
none had give him shelter, and for very hunger he was well nigh 
sinking to the earth. The lights had long been out in every 
dwelling he had passed, and he was about to stretch his withered 
limbs, and seek repose beside the wall that berdered the highway. 

“T am fatigued, and must have rest,” he murmured, as he 
turned aside and crossed the ditch that drained the beaten track. 

“T can even slumber on this hillock, and I care not if here I take 
my last sleep, that I thus escape the woes with which I am ever- 
burthened. I have long enough been a wanderer in the wide 
world, with no connecting link between me and things of earth. 
I have journeyed long an: wearily to look upon these hills onee 
more, little dreamin ; tnat not a being here would recognize me as 
I passed along ; refused food and shelter, and, more than all, left 
as a thing to frighten childhood from its sports. Ah, well! mis- 
fortune, like death, knows no companionship. But it is not long 
at most that I shall be a wanderer.” And indulging in e vein 
that ill-beseemed his rank, he added : 


“ Death is the privilege of human nature, 
And life without it were not worth the taking!” 


| Thus he bent his shrunken form to the earth and sought a pillow 


there. 

But just as he was in the act of composing his limbs for the- 
night’s repose upon a bed of trampled fern, his bleared eye caught 
the glimmering of a lamp in the distance before him. With a 
sudden spring, as with the elasticity of youth, he rose to his feet, 
exclaiming : 

“Frederick Roach never yet pillowed his head on the cold 
ground, and he may not come to this even now in all his wretch- 
edness. Yonder is a light, and though it seems to come from the 
windows of a proud mansion, it may shelter hearts of compassion 
and kindness ; yet the beggar-soonest finds pity beneath the lowly 
roof. Still I’ll venture on. 

“Something unusual,” he thought, as he resumed his way, 
“must have lighted the oil in yonder dwelling at this late hour. 
It must be either a period of festivity, or of mourning ; and if it be 
the latter, my petition may be heard—for the stricken heart can 
hold sympathy with misery of whatever cast. In affliction we are 
doubly affectionate ; ’tis then we are kind, ’tis then we can pity 
the destitute, ’tis then more than ever we are charitable and 
benevolent. But if it be a festive occasion, I may get a broken 
bone for my importunity. Still, I am too proud to pass the night 
unsheltered, while these hills present one light unquenched, or one 
voice trilling the high tones of gladness, or subdued in smothering 
sorrow, that has not refused me shelter.” 

Thus wandered on the aged beggar. But he was not mistaken 
in his conjectures, for the hall of the Bradfords was indeed lighted 
at this unusual hour for a most mournful occasion. 

Col. Bradford at the spring session of the State legislature had 
taken his seat as a distinguished senator—and truly a worthier 
member never held audience there. But just before the rising of 
that honorable body he was taken ill, and obliged to get leave of 
absence, and return to his home. He had proceeded nearly one 
hundred miles from the metropolis in a stagecoach, when he was 
suddenly taken more unwell, and could travel no farther. Laid 
upon a bed at a public house in the little village of B., and hastily 
summoned, even before information could be conveyed to his fam- 
ily, his spirit had departed—an individual at a higher court! 

It matters not to tell how the intelligence of this distressing 
event was received by a fond and doting wife, who was her hus- 
band’s pride, and whose pride was her husband ; or what a gloom 
this sudden and unexpected bereavement cast ovef an orphan 
group around her. A widowed heart has solitude and sorrow 
peculiarly its own, to which common affliction, even the deepest, 
is as a tropic moonlight evening toa polar midnight! Let the 
widow speak it, if language do not mark the theme ; and the with- 
ering of an orphan heart, who but an orphan knows ? 

Bat the first bitter moments were past, and the grief-stricken 
family were comparatively calm. The overwhelming tide of woe 
had begun its first ebb, but destined, like the tide of ocean, to flow 
again with equal violence. The widow and orphans were gath- 
ered closely together—a simple though striking emblem of the 
fact that bereavement by the cords of affection draws the living 
nearer to the voifled heart-*awaiting the arrival of the remains of 
him who was the pride of his family. 

It was a solemn and an awful hour! Moments were ages, in 
each of which feelings were so pressed and crowded that the soul 
could more than measure its earthly pilgrimage of threescore 
years and ten! A bitter moment! They were drinking a cup 
mingled with the blackest gall of earth! Nota leaf from the 
vines that drooped from the cornice tapped upon the window, but 
the whole group started, and the sting and the hush of death 


simultaneously passed over them. Even the brutes—domestic 


animals—took the solitude and desolation of the family as by 
instinet, and seemed to feel with them that peculiar friendship 
that such an event alone produces; for the dog and cat, with an 
enmity so rancorous that ordinarily they could not mect upon the 
parlor-hearth without a quarrel, were now in quietude and kind- 
ness comfortably laid together at the threshold, as though it were 
indeed unseemly to hold a family broil in a dwelling that death 
had made solitary. 

The third watch of the night had already commenced, and the 
silent room destined to receive the dead—made more dark and 
gloomy by its closed shutters and fallen drapery over its case- 
ments—was still unoccupied. The widow was now in earnest 
feeling the full experience of the fading vanity of earthly hopes, 
and the necessity of looking to God for comfort and consolation, 
and of bearing his precepts and his promises upon the heart— 
even his, “who afflicts but to heal.” Already the sacred volume 
was in her hands ; bat her spirit, so overburthened with her grief, 
refused to guide her eye and voice over the hallowed pages. She 
therefore passed it over to one of the younger daughters, bidding 
her to read aloud. . * 

How, when the heart “is smitten of God and afflicted,” does it 
with eagerness tarn to him for guidance and consolation and 
assiatance to support his chastenings. She had turned to the 
thirteenth chapter of the epistle of St. Paul to the Hebrews—hardly 
knowing why she had passed over other pages of deeper instruction 
to the mourner—and the child had just completed the apostle’s 
peculiar exhortation, “ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawates,” when a gentle 
tap was heard at the door. The mother, believing the much 
dreaded moment had arrived, with a faltering step hastened to lay 
her hand upon the latch. The dog, who was usually the family 
porter, seemed at this moment exercised into feelings beyond his 
nature; and instead of barking, as was his wont when any sound 
was heard without the lintel, silently and with gravity withdrew 
to his kennel, The child, who had felt more childhood’s 


yearnings for her departed parent, and who, in a great degree, 
possessed the fortitude and courage of maturer years, in her anxi-_ 


ety to view his lifeless form, had hurriedly laid aside her Bible, 
and ere her mother could reach the door, she had stretched it wide 
upon its hinges. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The child suddenly paused, for, instead of the familiar faces 
who were hourly expected to return from their mournful errand, a 
solitary individual, with haggard features and tattered garments, 
in an imploring attitude stood before her. Childhood and age are 
equally irreverent to the beggar, and she turned to her mother, 
exclaiming : 

“ It is an old ‘straggler,’ mother! Shall I let him in?” 

The mother, advancing, demanded his wishes. ; 

“Kind lady,” he replied, “I would beg a morsel of food and 
shelter for the night. I have wandered till I am weary and faint 
with hunger. And from the lowest hut to the proudest mansion 
on these hills I have been denied both food and shelter; amd I was 
about to make the cold, wet earth my couch, when I descried the 
glimmering of your light ; and surely, I thonght, hospitality should 
trim the midnight lamp. And thus I ventured on, a suppliant at 
your door—and will ye let me in?” 

The confused state of her feelings at the moment prevented her 
instant reply ; and the beggar’s heart cringed beneath her silence, 
as the sensitive plant turns at the touch of mortality, while he 
added, with a sickened soul : . 

“Ye need not fear aught of Frederick Roach ; I would not harm 
ye for the world. And if it be that the macter of your house is 
absent, and ye fear the entrance of a form so uncouth and revolting 
as my own, but give me a morsel of bread, and I will even take 
shelter in your barn, and offer ye the gratitude of a beggar’s heart 
for such a privilege. Madam, I am not what I seem,” he con- 
tinued, crossing the threshold. ‘I have slept in halls prouder 
than your own; have partaken of costlier food than ye have to 
bestow ; have shared indeed most bountifully of the luxuries of 
life. But I need not tell you through what along and devious 
path misfortune has followed me ; or trace the many and confused 
incidents that led me from that hour of prosperity to this my 
present state of poverty—of beggary. I need not tell the bereave- 
ments and the many woes with which my spirit has been ‘bur- 
thened, to recommend me to your compassion, and gain entrance 
here. Ye know too well that “truth is strange,” ay, “even stran- 
ger than fiction,” old though the adage be. Believe me, madam, 
I am an unfortunate, suffering, but an honest, man ; and if ye will 
give me food and shelter for the night, kind Heaven will reward 
ye. At least, let me lodge in your barn, if your house may not 
contain so stricken and so lowly a one.” 

Whether it was that affliction had softened a heart, or divinely 
susceptible of the most hospitable feeling, yet timid, or whether @ 
the injunction with which the sacred volume had just now been 
closed, exerted at this moment an influence more powerful than it 
had ever felt before, is left untold. But with a countenance, in 
which pity and grief were strongly blended, the newly-bereaved at 
length replies : 

“ Old man, come in, come in! These doors were never closed 
to the accents of want; and at this hour, when we are withering 
within beneath the chastenings of the Omnipotent, I could not bid 
a suffering child of his to stand without. Come in, you are wel- 
come to my board. The master of the house is indeed gone ”— 
and her voice failed for utterance. 

The old man had felt too much of sorrow himself, to mistake 
its aspect in others, or radely to intrude upon its sacredness. 
Thus he bent his head in humility, and silently passed in. A seat 
was offered him, and with still closed lips he gratefully accepted 
it. And as he turned his eyes upon the agonizing group, he saw 
the tears trickling down the checks of his hostess, as beneath some 
fresh and sudden sorrow; and, although he longed to know the 
cause, yet he would have deemed it sacrilege to break in upon her 
grief by the utterance of a single word. 

The table was immediately sproad with food as delicate as 
would have been offered to a nobler guest: and he drew towards 
it, and feasted on fare such as had not moistened his palate for 
many a year. 

When he had finished his meal, he rose, and thanks to a bounti- 
fal Providence for such hospitality and kindness involuntarily 
burst from his lips, as he turned away overwhelmed with grati- 
tude. It was evident from his appearance that he had not always 
been a night-wanderer and a beggar, but that he had seen better 
days. And “he may have been of proudlineage, and without a 
crime reduced to this state of poverty,” thought Mrs. Bradford, 
as she sat viewing his features by the dim candlelight; “for mis- 
fortune will sometimes light upon the noblest head, and shrivel the 
purest heart.” And she rose and ordered a domestic to prepare a 
bed for the stranger in a decent apartment. © 

At this moment the sound of hoofs was at the door, and the | 
steady, solemn tread of the bearers of her dead was heard without. 
The next instant the door was opened, and four men, bearing a 
coffin enclosed in a rough wooden box, entered with slow and 
measured footsteps. The widow, overcome with the violence of 
her feelings, fainted and fell lifeless to the floor; and not one of 
the inmates of the house, except the aged beggar, to whom the 
mystery of her grief was at once revealed, was sufficiently com- 
posed to offer her any assistance. He raised her in his feeble 
arms, and snatching a cup of water from the table he had left he 
dashed it in her face, and she was thus soon restored to con- 
sciousness. 

The dead body was now laid in its place—the silent apartment 
prepared for it“and the whole family had surrounded it, and were 
gazing upon it in immoderate wailings. The beggar, withdrawing 
himself to a corner of the room that the family had just vacated, 
that he might not seem an intruder upon a scene,so hallowed, 
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stood gazing through the half-opened door, as one whose feelings 
were interested, and who would deeply sympathize with sorrow. 
At length his eye fell on the portrait of a female that hung against 
the wall of the room in which they were assembled, and on which 
the lamp now brightly shone. He gazed a moment in a breath- 
lessness of soul! The shadows of his youth rolled backward over 
him, taking every shade and hue of thought. The affection and 
the enthusiasm of his early years poured in upon his spirit with all 
their vigor, and he gathered up his strength, and seemed wrestling 
with unlanguaged agony. His gricf was now as fathomless as 
theirs ; yet not a sound escaped his lips. Ere long the afflicted 
family beeame in a measure composed, and they returned to the 
room where the beggar was still standing. Instantly they were 
struck with surprise and horror at the appearance of their guest. 
Soon, however, his feelings found utterance, and he exclaimed : 

“That portrait—can it be ?—madam, will you bring me that 
portrait ?—it is—it must be ”’—and the portrait was instantly be- 
fore him, with its dark, mild eyes gazing upon him, as did its 
original in its hour of life. 

“ Ah, yes,” he faltered, “it is my Anna—my wife; and these 
her bridal robes!” And as he finished the sentence, he fell back 
into a scat, as one with whom life is extinct. Again starting 
wildly up and overmastering his agony, he said : 

“Madar, you must forgive me. I sce with you this is not an 

. hour for labored history. But pray answer me thisonce. Did ye 
know aught of the original of this likeness ?” 

“Stranger,” she replied, “it ie an hour indeed of burthen and 

- of woe ; but even so I would gladly assuage sorrow such as seems 
at this moment to be yours. And to give the desired information 
will require but a brief space of time.” 

Seating herself by the beggar, already reclining upon an 
chair which had been placed for him, she dried her tears for the 


CHAPTER 


“That portrait,” said Mrs. Bradford, after gazing a moment 
upon it in silence, “ must be of one entirely unknown to you, sir, 
I am certain. It was purchased in the city at a public auction by 

- him who now lies cold in yonder apartment.” At this allusion to 
a deed of her husband’s lifetime, her grief broke out afresh. 
Again composing herself, she continued : 

“He was led thither by business several years ago, and being 
accidentally drawn into an auction-room, where the furniture of an 
unfortunate family—from the pictures that lined the walls of their 
dwelling to the common kitchen utensils—was passing into the 
hands of the highest bidder. Struck by its remarkable resem- 
blance to myself,as he said, he was induced to purchase it. 
But, old man, if it have power to dry a tear in thine eye, or to 
give back one ray of departed joy to thy apparently desolate 
heart, it is thine !” 

With a slight shiver of his nerves, the convulsion of his feelings 
passed away, and he sat composedly and intently gazing on the 
features of his narrator. At length he inquired : 

“ Lady, what was the maiden name by which you were called ? 
—and have ye a mother still living? Would ye forget your own 
sorrows for a moment, and oblige a beggar in his rags with a 
word of your history ?” 

“I tell thee, man,” again she replied, “this is not a family por- 
trait, but that of a strangen entirely unknown to me. Neverthe- 
less, if thou wouldst know aught of me, I can tell it. My maiden 
name was Nancy Roach; though, when a child, 1 remember to 
have been called Anna. My mother—I cannot tell thee if she be 
living or not. I was a mere chéld when I last saw my parents, 
and at that time I was their only one; and, though they were in 
comfortable circumstances, at the importunity of a distant rela- 

_ tive, who was in childless affluence, and pining thus for an object 
upon which to lavish fortune and affection, I was given to him as 
his only child. Soon after, my real parents remeved to the city 
of New York; and from that time I have, strenge to say, never 
heard of them:” 

Who has not observed there is much of truth in the harpings of 
Avon’s bard?. Ah, yes! 


‘True grief is proud, and makes its owner stout.” 


And here was it exemplified ; for the old man struggled a moment 
with his feelings, and then, with a majesty and strength that lofty 
souls alone ever command, he broke forth : 

“It is unveiled! Merciful God, have I come to this—a beggar 
at the threshold of my own child ?” 

A pause, a paralyzation of all thought and speech for a moment 
succeeded this strange monologue. At length Mrs. Bradford 
started in utter amazement from the brief reverie, more than half 
believing that she was entertaining the insane, when, with the 

_ same majesty of spirit, he resumed, starting to his feet. 
“Madam, Iam not mad, but stand before ye in full power of 
~ reason, and with the very light.of my youth flashing through my 
decaying senses. And I tell ye, with the solemnity and the grief 
that age alone can feel, that picture is the portrait of your mother ! 
And in this meagre and revolting form, ye behold the person of 
your father! Nay, start not—it is truth I tell ye! I was born 
amid these mountains, and I have wandered hither, in these years 
of my dependence, my misfortune, and my sorrow, but to look 
upon their beauty once more, and die! In all whom I have seen, 
not one familiar face till this has met my view.” 

So saying, he grasped the picture in his withered hands, and 
pressed it long and enthusiastically to his lips. 

-. “I seem to have outlived everything,” he continued, “ but the 
sentiments that my bosom cherished here. These are still alive, 
and, like the phoenix, rise with fresh vigor, as thé body they.in- 


‘ doors form, sometimes, a fair specimen of the population. 


habited is passing to its ashes. My errand is done! I feel it is 
done, both here and on earth ; yet how sweetly concluded.” And 
he sank back to the seat from which he had arisen, as if in verifi- 
cation of his prophecy. 

A draught of water was immediately presented, which seemed 
for the present to restdre the languid life; and, raising himself a 
little, he added : ; 

“Lam dying! This is, indeed, death—and I joy to meet him 
thus. But I would say one word more before I depart.” 

Then, fixing his glazing eye on Mrs. Bradford, he said, in a 
sinking tone of voice: 

“ Anna—let me address ye by the name your mother gave ye, 
for it was the foster-parent who changed it—Anna, take that por- 
trait, and preserve it sacred, as ye would the familiar things of 
him who lies at his length unmoved by all in yonder silent apart- 
ment. That picture was taken by Stuart, on your mother’s bridal 
week, and amore striking likeness bis canvass never reflected. 
We gave it into the possession of a near and dear friend, residing 
in Boston, a short time previous to.our removal to New York, 
and from that time both it and yourself having passed from our 
family, passed from our acquaintance.* I would fain linger a 
moment longer to tell to you our remaining history, but I feel I 
cannot.” 

Pausing to recover breath and strength, which seemed fast fail- 
ing him, he again proceeded : : 

“Your mother’s grave you may find in Philadelphia, in the 
churchyard belonging to ‘Christ’s Church,” marked by a white 
unlettered stone, where I buried her as I journeyed from New 
York to Baltimore—she having suddenly sickened and died in 
that city. From that hour a series of misfortunes followed me ; 
and, as I was a stranger in that part of the country, sometimes 
injustice and wrong were added to misfortune, until I was reduced 
to a state of want, and finally, as you see, to beggary. You were 
our only child, and I now had but one prevailing wish, that of 
seeing your face once more. But I did not expect it, for vou were 
given to those whose place of residence was far distant from this 
our then abode. But here stood the home of my childhood ; and, 
though worn with bodily and mental suffering, I summoned all 
my strength to journey hither, in hopes of laying my bones with 
the ashes of my fathers. But an hour like this, so crowded with 
events, and overshadowed with woe and bliss, was beyond the ken 
of mortals. For this, undoubtedly, have I lingered, when disease 
was preying on my heart, and when death had well nigh claimed 
his own! But well, my daughter, has he delayed his coming, 
and I, at least, have snatched one hour of love and bliss from his 
embrace.” 

The whole family stood in amazement, for the scene had passed 
before them, as the shadows of a dream, or as the work of a magi- 
cian. A long and solemn silence ensued.’ Not one dared to 
speak to the other concerning the mysterious event; while the 
heart of the newly-bereaved wife, now kneeling beneath the up- 
lifted hands of her strange guest, seemed wildly alternating be- 
tween joy and grief. She had lost the lover and the husband ; 
she had found the father—the parent-of her childhood—long 
mourned and long missed in fhe traceless windings of life, yet 
who in his hoary hairs had returned to bless her, and to be more 
abundantly blest in turn. There was, indeed, a mingling of 
tears, yét were they not altogether those of grief. 

The traveller was finally aided to the chamber already prepared 
for him—although his feeble limbs but wearily supported him 
thither—the portrait was returned to its place, and the night passed 
by the afflicted family in long and dreary watchings, yet sweetened 
by a revelation that had unveiled the mysteries of many a sad- 
dened houryand cast light on the darkness of many a dreary 
passage in the history of more than one human being. 

But had it not been for the accident of the picture, our poor 
hero might have passed on, classed with the ragged throng 
that daily tread our paths, whose poverty is their crime, and have 
perished, also, like them, unknown, unwept, and his history been 
unrevealed and unrecorded. 


* The reader will recollect that this scene was laid, and its circumstances 
many introduction of railroads, and other facilities 
tercommun now in operation among us; consequently distances 

even the shortest, often shut out friend from friend through a whole lifetime. ” 


+ > 


THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


After leaving the route of the t line of railway that is formed 
towards Marseilles and its immediate neighborhood, there begins a 
district of the south of France that scarcely seems to have got 
beyond the civilization of the middle ages. ‘Travelling commences 
to be a fearful undertaking ; the locomotion, in diligences which 
seem to be constructed on the system of those cages of terror in 
which the Chinese confine delinquents, so that they cannot sit - 

of 


right nor change their posture, appears to have been diligent 
studied by the artificers belonging to the grand I 
France. Over roads of an antagonism the most marked to mac- 
adamization, are unfortunate beings for a vast number of hours 
unumercifully dragged, till their wearied bones are-much in the con- 
dition they would have been had the Holy Inquisition some few 
te ei had charge of them. The cities through which those 
umbering vehicles roll heavily on, are, for the most part, inhabited 
ualid, miserable peasantry; the beggars that besiege the 
The 
language that is spoken is perfectly unintelligible to a Parisian.— 


by a 
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Epicuras himself advances that effeminacy and indolence are 
not always the roads which lead to a tranquil and happy life ; he 
wishes that each, without harting himseif, would follow his natu- 
ral feelings, and exhorts in particular the ambitious to engage in 
the administration of public affairs. Generally, the conscience of 
their talents ought to decide them. It is neither the multitude, 
nor the little number of affairs, which render the life of men un- 

uiet or tranquil, but the more or less honest things whith-oecupy 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MIDNICHT MUSINGS. 


BY PERSA 5S. LEWws. 


The glories of the upper deep 
Are burning in the midnight air; 
And night's soft purple wing of sleep 
In silence resteth everywhere. 


How like the great thoughts of the soul, 
Shine those eternal lamps on high, 
As b to life’s upward goal, 
To light the fate of destiny. 


How brightly from their silver urns, 
° Amid the far empyrean deep, 
Shed they the holy light that burns, 
Through all the solemn hours of sleep. 


And slowly on her silver track, 

The eailing moon goes proudiy on, 
While ocean ever giveth back 

An echo of the far-off tone ; 


The chiming music of the spheres, 

That rings through ai) night's starlit hours, 
While still and soft in silver tears, 

Come down the dews to gem the flowers. 


How pure and holy is this lig::t, 
So like the misty light of dreams, 
And the soft breezes of the nigat 
Play gently on the sleeping streams. 
All ature sleeps—earth is at rest, 
Suve where the sad and troubled stream, 
In dark and sorrowful unrest, 
Is passing on—faint as a dream. 
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[Gathered from History for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
INTERESTING FACTS. 
— The most ancient manuscripts are written without accents, 


stops, or separation between the words, nor was it until after the 
ninth century that copyists began to leave spaces between words. 


— The first piece of artillery was invented by a German, soon 
after the invention of gunpowder, and artillery was first used by 
the Moors at Algesiras, in Spain, in the siege of 1341. 

— The first banks were established in Italy in the year 808, by 
the Lombard Jews, of whom some settled in Lombard Street, 
London, where many bankers have ever since resided. 

— The oldest version of the Old and New Testament belonging 
to the Christians, is that in the Vatican, which was written in the 
fourth or fifth century, and published in the year 1587. 

— Ancient books were originally boards, or the inner bark of 
trees ; and bark is still used by some nations, as are also skins, 
for which latter parchment was generally substituted. 

— Bowling is an old English game, and was very common as 
early as the thirteenth century. Charles I. played at it, and it 
was a daily sport of Charles 11., at Tunbridge. 

— Stones were first used for bullets ; iron ones are first men- 
tioned in 1550. Leaden bullets were made before the close of the 
sixteenth century. Stone cannon balls are still used in the East. 

— The most stupenduous canal in the world is one in China, 
which passes over two thousand miles, and to forty-one cities ; it 
was commenced in the tenth century. A monster work of man. 

— Chocolate, the flour of the cocoa-nuat, was first introduced 
into England from Mexico, in the year 1520, and soon became a 
favorite beverage in the London coffee-houses. 

— Billiards were invented by Henrique Devigne, a French ar. 
tist, in the reign of Charles IX., about the year 1571, and at once 
came to be a most fashionable and captivating game. 

— The largest and oldest chain bridge in the world is said to 
be that at Kingtung, in China, where it forms a perfect road from 
the top of one lofty mountain to the top of another. 


— Women never appeared upon the stage among the ancients. 
Their parts were represented by men until as late as 1662, when 
Charles II. first encouraged the appearance of women before the 
public. 

— Armorial bearings became hereditary in families at the close 
of the twelfth century; they took their rise from the knights paint- 
ing their banners with different figures, and were introduced by 
the crusaders. 

— The first balloon was constructed at Paris by M. M. Mont- 
golfier, in 1783, when Rozier and the Marquis d’Arlandes ascend- 
ed, after which numerous ascents followed, many of which proved 
fatal. 

— The well known cotton cloth, calico, is named from Calicut, 
a city of India, which was discovered by the Portuguese, in 1498. 
Calico was first brought to England by the East India Company, 
in 1631. 

— Diamonds were first brought from the East where the mine 
of Sumbulpour was the first known, and where the mines of Gol- 
conda were first discovered in the year 1584, those of Brazil 
in 1728. 

— The diving bell was first used in Europe in the year 1509. 
It was used on the coast of Mull, in searching for the wreck of 
a part of the famous Spanish Armada, some time before the 
year 1669. 

— Glass bottles were first made in England, about 1558. The 
art of making glass bottles and drinking glasses was known to 
the Romans in the year 79, A. D., as they have been found in 
the ruins of Pompeii. 
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Divrixatron—the prediction of future events from some pres- 
ent as ever found many credulous believers. No nation 
has ever been chronicled by the pen of the historian, either in an- 
cient or in modern days, in which superstitious people did not 

ive evidence to some system of divination. The Greeks and the 
mans had their oracles; the Indians of our western prairies 
have their sorcerers; and in every Christian city at the present 
time may be found professional “fortune-tellers.” Divination 
flourishes in the very ages in which reason most prevails over 
feeling ; and, strange to say, many eminent men, have risen 
far above the prejudices of thcir age, and have even 
disregarded important truths, have given themselves 
up to superstitious trust in some species of prediction. 
The ancient Germans had consecrated white horscs, 
from whose snorting or neighing they drew favorable - 
or unfavorable signs. The Greek oracle of Apollo, at 
Delphi, on the side of Mount Patnassus, was intcr- 
preted by a Prthonisa, or fair priestess, who sat over 
the sacred cavity on a golden tripod, and inhaled the 
mystic vapor until she became inspired. At Antium, 
there were statues of Fortune, who responded to ques- 
tions propounded by moving their heads, and Egy 
yet retains the vast structures used by her divinators. 
At more recent dates, astrology was implicitly believ- 
ed in by those who looked confidently into futurity, 
but within the past century, chiromancy has been t 
lar “medium.” Basing their belief on texts in 
and Solomon, the believers in chiromancy cite 
many a “proof” of the truthfulness of their science, 
and refer with triamph to the famous Madame Le 
Normand, who exercised such an influence over Na- 
poleon and the ill-starred Josephine. Of course, we 
do not think to impose this system upon the readers 
of the Pictorial, whose good sense would repel any se- 
rious attempts to excite their superstitions by attempt- 
ing to unveil the mysteries of futurity. But having 
obtained from France drawings of the “system” 
which governed Madame Le Normand, we have 
thought it might be amusing to many, and be a novel 
pastime at social gatherings. There is surely, no 
more impropriety in divining character, or the paths of 
life in which one’s peculiar disposition will lead them, by the 
hand than by the head, and we submit the “charts,” as a novel 
amusement, stripped of the mystic apparatus with which profes- 
sional divinators surround themselves, as may be seen in the de- 
sign at the head of this article. The old astrologer, clothed in his 
fessional uniform, and surrounded by the hideous and mystical 
insignia of his art, was often the terror of princes, and earnestly 
did they invoke him to read their horoscopes. Astronomical in- 
struments, books filled with cabalistic signs, crosset-lamps and 


There are other “lines” which indicate particular events. A 
Nuptial Line,’ from the commencement of the thamb, parallel 
with the “line of life,” betokens marriage and happiness, the 
duration of which is indicated by the length of the “ nuptial line.” 


The “ Line of Joy.” extends from the hase of the thumb directly 
across the hand, and is not permanent, but appeats to herald any 
event calculated to gladden the heart of the posscssor. It is not 
indented as other “lines” are, but traced as it were. 


~ The “ Trace of Disappointment” surrounds the “Mountain of 
Saturn,” and denotes some disappointment in affairs of the heart, 
which cannot ‘be effaccd.. Occasionally, there is a doule line, 
but the first is the deepest and most endurable. 


' 


harom ancy. 


aN. 


3) 

, imposed upon the ignorant of the dark ages, even as 


in these enlightened times, when scores flock to some keen-witted 
old dame, generally to seek information about their lover, they 
gaze with superstitious reverence at her cat, her raven, and her 
oracular s. A truce to such pretensions; and if any one 
wishes to enjoy the joke of chiromancy—the most favorite scheme 
of divination—here is the entire key and m . Lings.— 
There are five important “lines,” most of which are to be found 
upon the right hand of every one, and which indicate certain re- 
sults, viz.:— Zhe Line of Life, 1—2. In persons destined to a ripe 


| old age, this line is clearly marked, and distinctly traced. Faint 
| breaks or ramifications, indicate illness, or accident, and if it in- 
| creases in distinctness as it approaches the wrist, it foretells a 

healthy, vigorous old age. The Line of Intellect, 1—3. Those who 


' concentrate their talents upon one subject, have a well-traced line 
| across the hand in this direction, while in others more diversified 
| and varied in their mental pursuits, it branches off. Depth of 
| color and distinctness indicate the quantity of mental ability which 
| the lines denote. Line of Happiness, 4—5. Those who live 


| The “ Line of Professional Success,” starts from the commence- 
' ment of the thumb, and runs parallel with the “ line of intellect,” 
ged: If it crosses the “‘line of fortune,” it betokens a 


| reward for study and toil early in life. 


The “ Line of Travel” isa small trace which strikes into the 


“ line of life,” forming « triangle. It indicates that the possessor 
will soon go on a journe __* of which is indicated by the 
acutoness of the apcx, with the distance. 


— 
= 


in “peace and good will” have this line distinctly marked, and 
will ever enjoy the tranquil happiness attendant upon a quiet life. 
When this happiness is promoted by a love of various pursuits, 
the line branches off as it approaches 5, but those fa 
“one idea,” have but a single trace. The Line of Love, 4—9. 
This line denotes a warm, devoted heart, capable os 
and of receiving affection. Those destined to lead a single li 
never possess it, and its depth of color, distinctness and unity, are 
so many indexes to the heart of its possessor. The Line of 
9-6. who, from an impetuous or vicious disposition, are 
prone to trouble, have this line clearly traced across 
thepalm. The Line of Fortune, 9—8. This line, when 
clear and distinet, indicates the power of accumulating 
Centre, 6. Lines 


given trait so identified in a high sénse. The Line 

Jointure, 7—2. This line, or oftener these lines, indi- 
cate future inheritances, the extent of which is fore- 
shadowed by the breadth and color of the lines. 
Movunrtains.—The small risings on the hand are 
termed “ mountains,”’ and indicate the charac- 
ter of their possessor, viz.:—Mountain of Venus, A. 
When fall and clear—true, t and reliable. 


j and revenge- 
ful. Mountain of Jupiter, B. This, well developed, in- 
dicates industry, application and energy. When 
crossed by two rays, the possessor is prone to extray- 
agance. Mountain of Saturn,C. When rounded off 
evenly, this indicates a gentle disposition; but if col- 
ored, it is a si of eenibale ark sadness. Moun- 
notes true courage, ve i prudence. 
When of a high color, it indicates sadacity and temer- 
ity, but the want of it, or a slight development of it, is 
a sure token of weakness and indecision. Mountain 
Mercury, E. Situated at the commencement of the lit- 
tle finger, this protuberance is an important index to 
the possessor’s character. When clear and distinct, it 
denotes constancy in the affections, and fidelity.in 
promises. If intersected by a wrinkle, the person can easily be 
swerved from the path of duty, or diverted from the object of | his 
affection, while a perpendicular “line,” forming with the horizon- 
tal wrinkle a cross, indicates a firm religious belief, not easily 
shaken. Mountain of the Moon,7—3. This ment 
the lower edge of the hand, indicates a fondness theatri 
amusements, music, or singing, and is Myf — on the 
hands of orators. The Hollow of the Hand, p and regularly 
formed, indicates happiness-and long life. 


The “ Line of Success,” nearly encircles the thumb, just above 
its departure from the hand; and two lines above it indicate 
happy accomplishment of the plans nearest the heart—one “ line 
promising hope, but not warranting perfect confidence. 


The “ Line of Hymen,” is a trace that comes around the “ Moun-. 
of Saturn,” and crosses the hand, nearly lel with the 


“line of happiness.” It promises 4 that speedy if it 
comes upwards towards its centre. 

> 
and is stam wrong, although may have 
found in the gentler sex. 


: . springing from this spot to any other termination, or 
joining any other line, show that the possessor has an 
a\ ~ 
ed > ¢C For ved by lines vanable and fickk Spotted false 
| 
SS 
| ta 
‘= S\ 
| . The “ Thace of Indecision,” which surrounds the “Mountain of 
| Mars, shows that the possessor has negiveted one of those golden 
ities which secure fortune, , and happiness—and 
once passed, cannot be 
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DISASTERS AT SEA. 

‘The late numerous and fearful disasters which have occurred 
on the ocean, and especially upon our own coast, naturally turns 
public attention to maritime matters, with a sad and earnest inter- 
est. Some statistics, which have lately been made public, exhibit 
some notable facts in relation to the destruction of vessels belong- 
ing to the United States, deduced from the marine reports and 
other sources. It appears that, for a period of 18 months, ending 
last September, 103 ships and barques, 144 brigs, and 827 schooners 
were totally lost at sea. During the same period, 50 vessels, that 
had previously sailed, were never heard from, 330 put into port in 
distress, and 102 wrecks were passed. This is, says the writer, a 
total ‘loss for the period of one every twenty-two hours; one 
ssrarided every forty-four hours ; one abandoned every seventy-five 
hours ; and one never heard from every ten days. 
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A PAPER TOWN. 

A town, made of paper, has been recently set up in a field, near 
Lendon, preparatory to its shipment on board an Australian ves- 
sel. It consists of ten houses. It is not the simple papier-mache, 
as ordinarily used, but contains an admixture of rags not reduced 
to pulp, which enables it to solidify as ‘hard as a board. The walls 
are double, to insure ventilation, and the partitions have a strength 
and duravility which will put to shame the lath and plaster mock- 
eries of too many of the London houses that Jack built. It was 
found on trial that one of the smaller houses could be naan 
and built up again in four hours. 

Tar Scarcity oF Strvan—There is now no longer any 
necessity for a scarcity of silver coin. The Philadelphia Bulletin 
says there is now, and has been for some time, lying in the mint, 
in that city, over one million of dollars in silver coin ready to be 
furnished to any applicants in exchange for gold. 


“Tue Revicion or Maxnnoop.”—We have received from the 
publisher, Bela Marsh, a book thus entitled, from the pen of Dr. 
J. H. Robinson, well known to our readers. 


> 
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Lientsouses on THE Coast.—There are now in the United 
States 347 = acremnatiinniaas are in course of construction. 

A Precociovus.—“ Father, said little Teddy, “how can the 
sea run when it is all tide?” 
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SPLINTERS. 


. We hear the late lecture given in this city by Park Benja- 
min highly commended in private circles. It was a rich treat. 
.».. Mr. Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, has issued another edition of 
the Biography of Hosea Ballou, by the editor of the “ Pictorial.” 
. The editor of the Gardiner Transcript has lost his dog, 
and offers a reward for his return, in any shape but that of sausages. 
.++. Mrs. W. H. Harrison and Mrs. Zachary Taylor are privi- 
leged, by law, to receive and send all communications free by mail. 
-++. The New England Society, of Brooklyn, at their banquet 
this year, admitted women and excluded wine. A good example. 
. The total amount of gold deposited at the U. 8S. Mint, at 
Philadelphia, during the year 1853, has been $53,500,000. 
. It is said that the largest and best private library in the 
United States is owned by the Hon. Edward Everett. 
@. Mr. J. Frost, the most expert architect of the age, threw 
a suspension bridge over the Hudson, at Albany, in a single night. 
. We see that Celeste has made a great “hit” in London, 
by appearing in a new play, entitled the “ Thirst for Gold.” 
..+. Mrs. Mowatt’s biography is, what it purports to be, avery 
simple and truthful record of her eventful personal history. 
Seva We regret to see that Mr. Soule and his son, of the Amer- 
ican legation at Madrid, have been performing a Bob Acres affair. 
. The city of Chicago, Ill, has already reached to a popula- 
tien considershly over sixty thensand, and is fast increasing. 
. Mr. Gadsden, our Minister to Mexico, is said to be pro- 
ceeding very Satisfactorily with his negotiations with that country. 
. Santa Anna, who has just been declared Dictator, or Em- 
perot'of Mexico is to have a salary of $60,000 per annum. . 
- The mining news from California by the late arrivals is 
fyporable. Gold continues to be produced in large «uantities. 


THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 
The opening of this magnificent temple of knowledge to the 
people of our sister-city, New York, is an event in the literature 


-of our country—the advantages of which are not confined to any 


one city or section of the Union ; but it is a true and tangible na- 
tional benefit. This library, founded and stocked with its records 
of valuable lore, by the late millionaire whose name it bearsgcon- 
tains already about 100,000 volumes. Many of the books are 
rare and of great value. One portion is a full collection of for- 
eign public documents. There are 3752 volumes on theology, 
among them a rare copy of the, Bible, several versions, and a 
complete collection of the Fathers. The law department contains 
about as many volumes, rich in works on civil law. The collec- 
tion of maps is excellent; among them, one by the pilot who 
accompanied Columbus on his second voyage. In English litera- 
ture, there are only 3400 volumes. 

The shelving of the Astor Library is about 11,000 feet, or two 
miles long, and would reach, if placed in a continuous line, 
from the Park to Union Place. Thatof the British Museum is 
over fourteen miles long, and would reach from the Battery to 

idge. The books are arranged in alcoves, in each of 
which is placed a table for the accommodation of visitors. The 
books are to be handed down by assistant librarians, and are not 
to be taken from the building. Arrangements are made, we be- 
lieve, for the accommodation of ladies. Bat, after all, we cannot 
but think, with our cotemporary of the New York Mirror, that 
Dr. Coggswell, the librarian, has been most unfortunate in his 
selections ; though these may -be very. desirable for students, 
authors, and men of letters, yet they certainly do not embody that 
amount and variety of popular and general information, that 
Mr. Astor’s munificent bequest was unquestionably designed to 
furnish. 

The building is in the Byzantine order of architecture, and is 
well adapted to the purpose for which it was designed. Upon 
entering the vestibule the visitor ascends a broad staircase of 
thirty-six marble steps, flanked with walls of solid masonry, fin- 
ished in imitation of marble. When at the top, he finds himself 
in the centre of the library hall,—which is one hundred by sixty- 
four feet on the floor, and fifty feet in height,—and beneath is a 
spacious dome, formed of large of curved glass. At either 
end of the hall are large windows, so that the apartment is thor- 
oughly lighted in every part. To the right and left are ranges of 
columns, serving to divide the side-walls each into several alcoves, 
and to support the roof; and midway, between the floor and ceil- 
ing, these alcoves are divided into stories, making in all twenty- 
eight different apartments, each fifteen by twelve feet. A contin- 
uous corridor, extending along the wall, connects tlem with each 
other in the rear, forming an admirable arrangement. 
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PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS. 

We desire to give this timely notice, to our new subscribers, to 
carefully preserve their copies of the “ Pictorial” for binding. 
This is a hint that those who have taken the paper heretofore do 
not require, as such universally preserve and bind the Pictorial at 
the expiration of each six months, making two elegant and valu- 
able volumes each year. Persons who have not seen the Pictorial 
bound, in our durable and uniform style of full gilt, cannot form 
a just idea of the great value and interest of the work in this 
form. We charge but one dollar per volume for binding the 
paper in this style; and those who wish to possess the work com- 


plete, from the beginning, can be supplicd with the first five 


volumes, or any one of the set that is desired. 

A curious Discovery.—In the Viennese printing offices 
they have a method of obtaining fac-similes of leaves, mosses, 
plants, and other subjects, the production of which requires a 
minuteness of detail not within the province of the human hand 
to execute. The subject to bé copied is placed upon liquified 
metal, and a perfect impression is obtained, which, copied by 
means of a galvano plasty, and transferred upon a plate, may be 
multiplied to any number of copies that may be desired. 


+ > 


Crystat Pa.ace.—In our next number we shall give five full 
pages, representing an entire panoramic view of the interior of the 
great Crystal Palace, New York. These series of illustrations are 
the most expensive, elaborate and beautiful in design, that we 
have yet issued. Besides which, a number of other fine illustra- 
tions will grace this number of the “ Pictorial.” 

Praxos vs. Corron.—The Musical World says that the trade 
in piano-fortes, the last year, amounted to above twelve million of 
dollars ; and should it increase at the same ratio for twenty years 
to come, as it has for twenty years past, the piano crop of the 
North will exceed the cotton crop of the South. 


Surremz Nonsense.—A memorial has been prepared by the 
“New York Conference of Spiritualists,” and is now being circu- 
lated, asking Congress to appoint a scientific commission and 
make an appropriation for investigating the phenomena, called 
“ spiritualism.” 


» 


Wasnixeton Srreet.—This great thoroughfare of our city 
is now so much crowded with vehicles, in business hours, that al- 
most an unbroken line is seen passing up the street, and another 
down, from ten in the morning until sunset. 


RememMpBer THIs.—All letters addressed to this office must be 
post-paid, or they will not be taken from the post-office. 


Tar Weatner.— Winter, it seems, has broken its back. 


SELF-STYLED SAINTS. 

The manner in which our venerable Puritan ancestors used the 
Indians, to say the least of it, was a little summary, and we 
should rather think partook of the principle that might made 
right. As an instance, it is told that soon after the settlement of 
the town of New Haven, several persons went over to what is 
now the town of Milford, where, finding the soil very good, they 
were desirous to effect a settlement: but the premises were in the 
possession of the Indians, and some conscientious scruples arose 
as to the propriety of dispersing and expelling them. To test the 
case a church meeting was called, and the matter was determined 
by solemn vote of that sacred body. After several speeches had 
been made in relation to the subject, they procecded to pass 
votes—the first was the following: “ Voted that the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” This passed in the affirmative, 
and “ Voted that the earth is given to the saints.””. This was also 
determined like the former—nem. con.—3d. “‘ Voted we are the 
saints,” which passing without a dissenting voice, the title was 
considered indisputable, and the Indians were secon compelled to 
evacuate the place, and relinquish the possessions to the rightful 
owners. Rather cool, certainly. 


> 


IncrEasine.—We understand that there will be a great many 
new buildings erected in our city the coming spring ; large con- 
tracts having already been entered into to this end. 


+ ~~ 
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MvsicaL.—Jullien is travelling in this country under contract, 
and is not giving concerts on his own account. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. shinee. Mr. cay Bright to Miss Anna A. Chase. 
By Rev. Mr. Taylor. Mr. Cuaries Davis, of Bangor, Me., to Miss Johannah 
Wi 


alsh. 
By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. Hiram Studley, of New York, to Miss Mary Abby 
Che’ 


By Rev. Mr. Cille-, Mr. Henry 8: . of Roxbury, to Miss Irabel Jacobs. 
At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Briggs, Mr. William C Horton to Miss Eliza B. 
Baffam 


At Marblehead, James L. Gould, Exq., of Bridgeport, Ct., to Mixs Helen M., 
daughter of Hon. James Gregory . 

At Danversport, by Rev. Mr. Chaffin, Mr. Andrew J. Eliot to Miss Martha 
E. Bates 

At Ipswich, by Rev. Mr. Southgate. Mr. Samuel L. Jewett, of Rowley, to 
Miss Harriet A. Rogers 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Spakheg. Mr. Charles L. Cook to Miss Sarah 
A. MarJen. 

At Gloucester, Mr. George Dennis to Miss Lois D. Griffin; Mr. William Pot- 
ter to Miss Martha Jane Lufkin. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Pium:mer, Mr. Edwin D. Cordell to Miss Sarah B. 
Haskins. 

AtiWest Randolph, Vt., by Rev. Mr. Martin, Mr. Harvey Spaulding to Miss 

ia Hutchinson. 

At Philadelphia, by Rev. Mr Brun, Mr. J. Starr Holloway to Miss Mary R., 

daughter of the late Samuel H. Traner, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Hon. Thomas Handy side Perkin:. 89; Mr. George A. Kendall, 
42; Mr. Jobn T. Desmond (printer), 23; Miss Alice 'B. Keating. 24; Thomas 
Wm. Parsons, M. D.. 57: Mr. Walter McPherson, 31; Mrs. Augusta Kimball; 
Mary, widow of the late Mr. Allen Hackett, of Gilmanton, N. H , 73. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Ruth Manning. 75. 

At Somerville. Mr. Nathaniel Blood, 41; Mr. David Vialle, 42. 

At Beverly. Mr. Caleb Friend, 86. 

At Newton Corner, Sarah Ann, wife of Jaco’ Q. Kettelle, Esq., 44. 

At Lynn, Emeline, wife of Lewis Josselyn. Esq. 

At Hingham, Miss Mary Charlotte Cobb. 20. 

At Concord, Mass.. Deacon Reuben Brown, 72. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Abigail York, formerly of Portiand. 97. 

At Scituate, Mrs. Mary Holmes. 76. 

At Haverhill, Charles White, Esq.. 73. 

At Wellfleet, Mr. Joseph Atwood. 22: Mrs. Crosby, wife of Mr. Hezekiah D. 


—- = 


y, W. 

At Tyngsborough, Mr. Simeon Cummings. 85. 

At Newfane. Vt.. Mrs. Harriet E.. wife of Mr. Henry C. Taylor, of Boston. 

At Mobiie, Mr Hosea Ballou, Jr., of Providence, 37. 

At San Francisco, Mr. George H. Lawton. from Portsmouth, R. I., 41; Capt. 
Wm. Miller, of Damariscotta, Me.. 40; Selah L. Dudley, from New Haven, 47. 

At Maryeville, Mr. George EK. Camp. formerly of Stowe, Vt., 33. 

At Columbia, Mr. George A. Field, late of Grafton. Mass. 

Robert Pomroy, first 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


«1 Record of the beautiful and useful ia Art. 


The object of the paper is to pres-nt, in the most elegant and avsilable 
form, a weekly literary melange cof 1.otable events of the du,. Its 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic 2nd foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
witand humor LEuch paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, of men aud manners, aitugether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. It« pages 
coutain views of every populous city in the known world, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or westeru hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery , taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air. and the fish of the rea. It is 
ou fine satin-surface paper, with new and beautiful ty pe, presenting 

mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. Jt contains fifteen 
hundred and sixty-four square ine hea, giving a greatamount of reading matter 
aud illustrations—a manunoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


2 subscribers, “ 44460660 60400 


One copy of Taz or our Union, and one copy of Picte- 
mal, one year, for $4 00. 
The PicroriaL Drawina-Roow Companion may be obtained at any of 
the periodical depots throughout the country, aud of newsmen, at six cen/s per 
copy. 
blished every SaruRDAY, corner of Tremont and Promfield Streets, by 
F. GLEASON, Bosrox, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

8. FRENCH, 151] Nassau. corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, ‘LG Chestnut Street Philadeipiia. 
W. & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and § jouth Sts., Baltimore. 
A.C. BAGLEY, corner» 4th and S)camore Streets, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
B. K. WOODWARD, corner 4th abd Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 

LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A WALK IN MAY-TIME. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


We wandered by the burn-side, 
In the merry month of May, 
When the leafiets and the blossoms 
Were keeping holiday! 
When the cowslips starred the meadows 
And the alders fringed the brook, 
And the early violets lifted 
To the skies a loving look— 
And the wild choke-cherry blossoms 
You braided in my hair, 
Till my cheek with blushes deepened, 
As you said that I was fair! 
And I thought that sweet spring sunshine 
Jacob's ladder might have been, 
On which angels clomb to heaven, 
And came down again to men— 
For the breezes breathed but incense 
And the streamlet breathed but prayer, 
And a misty gold went floating 
On the fragrant spring-time air ; 
And I surely thought your kisses 
Were like blessings from the skier, 
And a thousand visions slumbered, 
In your blue and dreamy eyes! 


But the day blew slowly over 
With a noise of wind and rain,— 
To your eyes there came a shadow, 
To my heart there came a pain— 
And the streamlet ‘gan to dimple— 
Was it with some angel’s tears, 
Who sat weeping in the silence, 
the,changes of the years’— 
There shall come another May-time, 
By the burn-side I shall walk, 
Hearing no giad step beside me, 
And no sound of pleasant talk— 
Gone will be the breathing fragrance, 
And the music in the air, 
As the wild choke-cherry blossoms 
Will be withered from my hair. 
Never more like Jacob’s ladder 
Will the sunshine seem to fall— 
°T will be clomb b; ghosts and spectres, 
Bearing up & funeral pall— 
But my life is blowing over, 
With a noise of wind and rain, 
I shall sleep the death-sleep calmly, 
And my heart will cease from pain. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


WHICH WAS THE COWARD. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Will you bear that, Edward 

The young man to whom this was addressed, stood facing 
another person about his own age, on whose flushed countenance 
was an expression of angry defiance. The name of this person 
was Logan. A third party, also a young man, had asked the 
question, just given, in atone of surprise and regret. Before 
there was time for a response, Logan said sharply, and in a voice 
of stinging contempt : 

“You are a poor, mean coward, Edward Wilson! I repeat 
the words ; and if there is a particle of manhood about you—” 

Logan paused for an instant, but quickly added : “ You will 
resent the insult.” 

Why did he pause? His words had aroused a feeling in the 
breast of Wilson that instantly betrayed itself in his eyes. The 
word “ coward,” in that instant of time, would have more fittingly 
applied to James Logan. But, as quickly as the flash leaves the 
cloud, so quickly faded the indignant light from the eyes of 
Edward Wilson. What a fierce struggle agitated him for the 
moment ! 

“We have been fast friends, James,” said Wilson, calmly. 
“ But, even if that were not so, I will not strike you.” 

“ You’re afraid.” 

“J will not deny it. I have always been afraid to do wrong.” 

“Pah! Cant and hypocrisy !” said the other, contemptuously. 

“ You know me better than that, James Logan ; and I am sorry 
that, in your resentment of an imagined wrong, you should so far 
forget what is just to my character as to charge upon me such 
mean vices. I reject the implied allegation as false.” 

There was an honest indignation in the manner of Wilson, that 
he did not attempt to repress. 

“Do you call me a liar?” exclaimed Logan, in uncontrollable 
passion, drawing back his hand, and making a motion as if he 
were about to slap the other in the face. 

The eyes of Wilson quailed not, nor was the smallest quiver of 
a muscle perceptible. From some cause the purpose of Logan 
was not executed. Instead of giving a blow, he assailed his an- 
tagonist with words of deeper insult, seeking thus to provoke an 
assault. But Wilson was not to be driven from the citadel in 
which he had entrenched himself. 

“Tf I am a coward, well,” he said. “ I would rather bea cow- 
ard, than lay my hand in violence on him whom I had ence called 
friend.” 

At this moment light girlish laughter and the ringing of merry 
voices reached the ears of our excited voung men, and their rela- 
tion of antagonism at once changed. Logan walked away in the 
direction from which the voices eame ; while the other two remained 
where they had been standing. 


“ Why didn’t you knock him dowa?™ said the companion of 
Wilson. 

The latter, whese face was now very sober and very pale, shook 
his head slowly. He made no other response. 

“TI believe you are a coward !” exclaimed the other, impatient- 
ly ; and turning off, he went in the direction taken by Logan. 

The*moment Wilson was alone he seated himself on the ground, 
concealed from the party whose voices had interrupted them, by 
a large rock, and covering his face with his hands, sat motionless 
for several minutes. How much he suffered in that little space 
of time we will not attempt to describe. The straggle with 
his indignant impulses had been very severe. He was no coward 
in heart. What was right and humane he was ever ready to do, 
even at the risk to himself of both physical and mental suffering. 
Clearly conscious was he of this. Yet the consciousness did not 
and could not protect his feelings from the unjust and stinging 
charge of cowardice so angrily brought against him. In spite of 
his better reason, he felt humiliated; and there were moments 
when he half regretted the forbearance that saved the insolent 
Logan from punishment. They were but moments of weakness ; 
in the strength of a manly character he was quickly himself 


*erhe oceasion of this misunderstanding is briefly told. Wilson 
made one of a little pleasure party for a neighboring village, that 
was spending an afternoon in a shady retreat on the banks of a 
mill stream. There were three or four young men and half a dozen 
maidens ; and, as it happens on such occasions, some rivalries were 
excited among the former. These should only have added piquan- 
cy to the merry intercourse of all parties ; and would have done so, 
had not the impatient temperament of Logan carried him a little 
beyond good feeling and a generous deportment towards others. 
Without due reflection, yet in no sarcastic spirit, Edward Wilson 
made a remark on some act of Logan that irritated him exceed- 
ingly. An angry spot burned instantly on his cheek, and he 
replied with words of cutting insult; so cutting, that all present 
expected-nothing less than a blow from Wilson as his answer to 
the remark. And to deal a blow was his first impulse. But he 
restrained the impulse ; and it required more courage to do this 
than to have stricken the insolent young man to the ground. A 


moment or two Wilson struggled with himself, and then turned 
off and marched slowly away. 


His flushed and then paling face, his quivering lips and un- 
steady eyes, left on the minds of all who witnessed the scene, an 
impression somewhat unfavorable. Partaking of the indignant 
excitement of the moment, many of those present looked for the 
instant punishment for his unjustifiable insult. When, therefore, 
they saw Wilson turn away without even a defiant answer; and 
heard the low, snecringly uttersd word, “coward,” from the lips 
of Logan, they felt that there was a craven spirit about the young 
man. A coward we instinctively despise; and yet, how slow we 
are to elevate that higher moral courage which enables a man to 
brave unjust judgment, rather than do what he thinks to be wrong, 
above the mere brute instinct which, in the moment of excitement, 
forgets all physical consequences. 

As Edward Wilson walked away from his companions he felt 
that he was regarded as acoward. This was for him a bitter trial; 
and the more so, because there was one in that little group of 
startled maidens for whose generous regard he would have sacri- 
ficed all but honor. 

It was, perhaps, half an hour after this unpleasant occurrence, 
that Logan, whose heart still burned with an unforgiving spirit, 
encountered Wilson under circumstances that left him free to 
repeat his insulting language, without disturbing the rest of the 
party, who were amusing themeelves at some distance, and be- 


yond the range of observation. He did not succeed in obtaining | 


a personal encounter, as he had desired. 


Edward Wilson had been for sometime sitting alone with his 
unhappy thoughts, when he was aroused by sudden cries of alarm, 
the tone of which told his heart too plainly, that some imminent 
danger impended. Springing to his feet he ran in the direction 
of the cries, and quickly saw the cause of excitement. Recent 
heavy rains had swollen the mountain stream, the turbid waters 
of which were sweeping down with great velocity. Two young 
girls, who had been amusing themselves at some distance above, 
in a boat that was attached to the shore by a long rope, had, 
through some accident, got the fastening loose, and were now 
gliding down, far out in the current, with a fearfully increasing 
speed, toward the breast of a milldam, some hundreds of yards 
below, from which the water was thundering down a height of 
over twenty feet. Pale with terror, the poor young creatures 
were stretching out their hands towards their companions on the 
shore, and uttering heart-rending cries for succor. 

Instant action was necessary, or all would be lost. The posi- 
tion of the young girls had been discovered while they were yet 
some distance above, and there happening te be another boat on 
the milldam, and that nigh at hand, Logan and two other young 
men had loosed it from the shore. But, the danger of being car- 
ried over the dam should any one venture out in this boat, seemed 
so inevitable, that none of them dared to encounter the hazard. 
Now screaming and wringing their hands, and now urging these 
men to try and save their companions, stood the young maidens 
of the party, on the shore, when Wilson dashed through them, 
and springing into the boat, cried out : 

* Quick, Logan! Take-an oar, or all is lost.” 

But, instead of this, Logan stepped back a pace or two from 
the boat, while his face grew pale with fear. Not an instant more 
was wasted. Ata glance Wilson saw that if the girls were saved, 
it must be by the strength of his own arm. Bravely he pushed 
from the shore, and, with giant strength, born of the moment and 
for the occasion, from his high, unselfish purpose, he dashed the 


boat out into the current, and, bending to the. oars, took a direc- 
tion at an angle with the other boat, towards the point where the 
water was sweeping over the dam. At every stroke the light skiff 
sprung forward a dozen feet, and scarcely half a minute elapsed 
ere Wilson was beside the other boat. Both were now within 
twenty yards of the fall; and the water was bearing them down 
with a velocity that a strong rower, with every advantage on his 
side, could scarcely have contended against successfully. To - 
transfer the frightened girls from one boat to the other, in the 
few moments of time left ere the down-sweepiug current would 
bear their frail vessel to the edge of the dam, and still to retain 
an advantage, was, for Wilson, impossible. To let his own boat 


_go and manage theirs he saw to be equally impossible. 


A cry of despair reached the young man’s ears as the oars drop- 
ped from his grasp into the water. It was evident to the specta- 
tors of the fearful scene that he had lost his presence of mind, 
and that now allwas over. Not so, however. In the next mo- 
ment he had sprung into the water, which, near the breast of the 
dam, was not more than two feet deep. As he did so he grasped 
the other boat, and bracing himself firmly against the rushing cur- 
rent, held it poised a few yards fi he point where the foam- 
crested waters leaped into the,whirlpool below. At the same in- 
stant his own boat shot like an arrow over the dam. He had 
guined, however, but a small advantage. It required his utmost 
strength to keep the boat he had grasped from dragging him down 
the fall. 

The quickly formed purpose of Wilson, in thus springing into 
the water, had been to drag the boat against the current to the 
shore. But this.he perceived to be impossible the moment he felt 
the real strength of the current. If he were to let the boat go he 
could easily save himself. But, not once did such a thought enter 
his own heart. 

“Lie down close to the bottom,” he said, in a quick, hoarse 
voice. The terror-stricken girls obeyed the injunction instantly. 

And now, with a coolness that was wonderful under all circum- 
stances, Wilson moved the boat several yards away from the 
nearest shore, until he reached a point where he knew the water ~ 
below the dam to be more expanded and free from rocks. Then 
throwing his body suddenly against the boat, and running along 
until he was within a few feet of the dam, he sprang into it and 
passed over with it. A moment or two the light vessel, as it shot 
out into the air, stood poised, and then went plunging down. 

The fearful plunge was made in safety. The boat struck the 
seething waters below, and glanced out from the whirlpool, bear 
ing its living freight uninjured. 

“Which was the coward?” ‘The words reached the ears of 
Logan, as he gathered, with the rest of the company, around Wil- 
son and the pale, trembling girls he had so heroically saved. Fair 
lips asked the question. One maiden had spoken to another, and 
in a louder voice than she had intended. 

“ Not Edward Wilson,” said Logan, as he stepped forward and 
grasped the hand of him he had so wronged and insulted. “ Not 
Edward Wilson! He is the noblest and the bravest !’’ 

Wilson made an effort to reply. But he was for some mo- 
ments too much excited and exhausted to speak. At last, he said : 

“T only did what was right. May I ever have conrage.for that 
while I live.” 

Afterwards he remarked, when alone with Logan : “ It required 
a far greater exercise of courage to forbear when you provoked 
and insulted me in the presence of those who expected retaliation, 
than it did to risk my life at the milldam.” ‘ 

There is a moral heroism that few can appreciate. And it will 
usually be found, that the morally brave man is quickest to lose 
the sense of personal danger when others are in peril. 


COLD REALITY OF PRAIRIES. 


The mass of our Eastern people, as they esteem a desert waste, 
a shrubless dead level of glittering sand, generally picture to them- 
selves a prairie as a lovely velvet floor of mingled grass and flowers, 
level, dry and delightful, with silvery brooks dancing and laughing 
across the landscape. The “cold reality” is somewhat different 
from this. The actual prairies have a decided tendency to the 
marshy, and (though many of them are wholly, and others partly 
dry enough) will turn out as much black mud to the country as 
any other land we ever saw. ‘Theix, surface is often “rolling,” or 
undulating, but not sufficiently so to ensure an abundance of 
springs, or an adequate flow to the brooks, which are too few, too 
seanty, and too sluggish. A cleanly-bred duck would fight shy of 
most of them, and might run his bill down, owing to the d 
in the very centre of many of them, without finding anything but 
a muddy, oozy dampness. Rich as the soil is, the scarcity of wa- 
ter through most of the summer and fall, must prove a serious 
drawback on its value until reservoirs can be formed and irrigati 
resorted to. Beautiful as the prairies doubtless are in June, in the 
young freshness of their herbage and innumerable flowers, they 
are anything but fascinating in October, when their’edible grass 
has been cropped by cattle, their flowers have vanished, mosey | 
only a rank growth of coarse weeds, and sour, harsh grasses, 
stiffened and embrowned by. age and frost. The contrast betgagen 
this and the bright, vari-colored foliage of the adjacent fores 
belts, spurs and clumps of timber, is very striking, and not at ‘all 
to the prairies’ advantaye.—Horace Greeley. 


A RICH LITERARY COMPANY. 


The Boston Atheneum is rapidly becoming one of the most 
richly endowed and splendid literary societies in the world. The 
Perkins family, one of the richest of “ the solid men of Boston,” 
gave to this society $61,000. Other large and liberal donations 
were received from different persons, until the society were able to 
erect a Library Building, at a cost of $136,000, on a lot of ground 
that cost $55,000. The library contains 50,000 volumes of books. 
In the upper story of the building is a hall or galley for paintin, 
and statuary. Last spring, the comeeny. in order to increase its 
means, issued 400 shares of new stock, at $300 per ve pee 
men immediately took each $3000 worth of this new stock, and 
the balance has since been all disposed of—thus raising $120,000 


to pav off some existing liabilities, and form the basis of a 
benefit of the society.— Boston Courier 
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The Comic Almanac says, “ it takes three springs to make one 
leap year.” ——— Congress has rendered an act of tardy justice to 
the merits of Gén. Wool, by voting him a sword. He is justly to 
be considered one of the most skilful and successful of our mili- 
tary men.——It is estimated that the Rothschild Brothers are 
worth from ten to fifteen millions sterling, or from $60,000,000 to 
$75,000,000. ——- Letters from Naples announce that another an- 
cient town has been discovered, several feet under ground, between 
Acerno and Scaffari. It is stated that it does not resemble Her- 
eulaneum or Pompeii in any respect:——— The citizens of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., are making an effort for the establishment of a 
Public Library in that town. —— One of the large perfume man- 
ufacturers of the south of France, uses annually 80,000 pounds 
of orange blossoms, 54,000 pounds of rose leaves, and immense 
quantities of other sweet-scented flowers. —— Icebergs, as big as 
several meeting-houses, have already begun to flirt about on the 
Atlantic, in the path to Liverpool. —— Over 300 oak trees, it is 
said, have recently been disposed of in Oakham, Mass., to ship- 
builders from the State of Maine, to constitute the frame of one 
ship. Some of the trees brought $15 on the stump. ——A 
Wall Street broker recently bought a shawl in Broadway, for the 
daughter of an eminent laWYer, and paid three thousand dollars 
’ for it. —— Capt. McKay, the builder and owner of the Great Re- 
public, has issued orders for immediate preparations to be made 
for the laying of a keel of another vessel, to be built precisely 
similar in every respect to the plan of the one destroyed. —— The 
Chinese insurgents punish smokers of opium by beheading, and 
those who use tobacco by the bamboo. —— Lord Ellesmere says, 
in a letter to the Courier and Enquirer: “Let any man try the 
experiment of lecturing to an average English audience, in depre- 
ciation or contempt of the stars and stripes, and he would assuredly 
be hooted down. —— People go according to their brains. If these 
lay in their head, they study ; if in the stomach, they eat; if in the 
heels, they dance. —— Christmas day was on a Sunday in 1831, 
1836, 1842, and 1853. It will happen ona Sunday in 1859, 1864, 
1870, 1881, 1887, 1892, and 1898. —— A New York paper states 
that Mr. Auguste Belmont, our Minister at the Hague, has com- 
missioned Mr. Rembrandt Peale, of Philadelphia, to execute a 
copy of his celebrated portrait of Gen. Washington. When fin- 
ished the portrait will be forwarded to Mr. Belmont at Amster- 
dam. The butchers of Pittsburg have purchased a lot on 
which to build a market house for their own use. —— Each of the 
four steamers of the Collins line have crossed the Atlantic about 
forty times, conveying in the aggregate from fifty to sixty thou- 
sand persons, and not a life has been lost by neglect, carelessness, 
or accident. —— Very prolific veins of silver have been discovered 
near the city of Acapulco. They are said to be unsurpassed in 
richness by any of the mines in the country, so far as has been 


— 


explored. —— Man is a dupeable animal. Quacks in medicine, 


quacks in religion, quacks in politics know this, and act upon 
such knowledge. ‘There is scarcely any one who may not, like a 
trout, be taken by tickling. —— Haydon was one of those men 
who always talked as if there was a fiery chariot waiting to take 
him up at the next cab-stand.—— The fashionable boots now 
worn by the Parisian ladies are made of morocco, with kid tops, 
high heels, thick soles, and buttoning up at the sides. In this 
country a woman wont look at a sole,above the thickness of a 
split wafer. ——— Mr. George W. Peabody, of London, has offered 
a donation of $200 a year while he lives as rewards of merit to 
the children of the public schools at Danvers, Mass. —— New 
York physicians have petitioned the legislature of that State to 
legalize dissection. In Massachusetts, Vermont and Michigan 
dissection has the protection of the law, and the law commands 
the hearty sympathies of the people. —— Newton was once a 
child, and often got whipped ; Alexander ran in leading-strings ; 
and Cesar was thrashed for stealing a top —— A handsome mar- 
ble christening font has been presented to the Hollis Street church 
by A. W. Thaxter, Jr., Esq., and was used for the first time on 
Sunday in the baptism of four children. —— A man was tarred 
and feathered at Clyde, Wayne county, N. Y., recently, for whip- 
ping his wife. 


Temperance 1n Swepen.—The king of Sweden has signified 
his intention to restrict the manufacture of intoxicating drinks in 
his kingdom. In a recent speech at Stockholm in opening the 
Session of the Estates, he said : “ From all parts of the kingdom 
petitions have been presented to me soliciting that a limit may be 
put to the present extravagant fabrications of strong drink, and 

- to the immoderate abuse which is the consequence of the facility 
of obtaining it. A proposition will be presented to the diet, and 
Tam convinced that it will, with eagerness, mect my paternal 
wishes,” 

A Hare Orp Tree.—Capt. Solomon Marsh, of Litchfield, 
has on his premises an apple tree which measures 14 feet around 
the trunk, and yielded the past season 20 bushels of good fruit. 
Previous to 1835 it yielded about one hundred bushels per year. 
The tree was brought from Hartford, by the first settlers of Litch- 
field, and’ has borne delicious fruit one hundred and thirty years ! 
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Desut or Miss Apecaipe Purturrs iw Irary.—A letter 
recently received by a gentleman of this city, from a friend of 
Miss Phillips, at Milan, speaks of her first appearance at Brescia 
in the part of*Arsace, in the opera of “ Semirimade.” Her suc- 


Strut more Goip.—New and rich deposits of gold lately 
bgén discovered in Russia. 


> 


Wapside Gatherings. 


In the article of wheat, the whole United States produced in 
1850 only 100,479,000 bushels, whilst the one State of Ohio pro- 
duced more than one-seventh of the whole Union. 


meeting was held at , to matter 
establishing a si y Savings in city, and a com- 
mittee was pppointed to petition the legislature for that purpose. 

It appears by the proceedings of the Virginia legislature, that 
the tm 18 demanded for the Mount Vernon estate, meluding the 
house, grounds, garden, tomb and 200 acres of land, is $200,000, 

A little child of Capt. Howe, of Willow Coart, Dorchester, 
was burnt to death a short time since by its clothes taking fire 
from the stove while its mother was absent from the room. It 
survived the accident about twenty-four hours. P 

Italy has just sustained a loss by the death of Thommassi 
Grossi—next to Manzoni, her most distinguished li man. 
Though the author of several poetical works, he is best known as 
the writer of “ Marco Viscoti,” one of the few good Italian novels. 

Anne of Austria, Queen of Louis XIII., was extremely deli- 
cate in all that concerned the care of her person; it was scarcely 
possible to find lawn or cambic sufficiently fine for her use. Car- 
dinal Mazarin used to say that her punishment in purgatory would 
be being obliged to sleep in Holland sheets ! 

In 1790 two years residence was ired befure an alien could 
become a naturalized citizen of the United States ; in nag 
period was lengthened to five years ; and again, im 1798 to four- 
teen years. In 1802 it was reduced to five years, and there it still 
remains. 

By anew law of Vermont all masters and station 
agents on the railroads of the State are required to give “ checks” 
to the owners of baggage, when delivered to their keeping for 
transportation, under a penalty of ten dollars for each neglect to 
do so. 

While the American and British governments are disputing 
as to the Mosquito protectorate, it is suid that the Mosquito king 
has cut the Gordian knot, having sold out his crown and his land, 
and all his interests, to an American and English company, who 
are about to take possession. 

There are seventeen hundred acres in the Ohio Valley, and 
five hundred and sixty acres in the Mississippi Valley — 
in the grape culture. The total of sparkling wines bottled in 
1853, was two hundred and thirty-four thousand bottles, and of 
still wines two hundred and five thousand. 


The Indigo plant thrives well at the Sandwich Islands, in all 
moist situations, and grows spontaneously wherever it once gets 
rooted. In fact, from a single plant it spreads with great rapid- 
ity, covering in a few years —— contiguous acres, and rooting 
out everything else, even the thick sod of a heavy sward. 

Dr. W. T. Lutenar, a physician celebrated for his cures of dis- 
eases of the eye and ear, was found dead in his room in New 
York, recently, with a r in his hand, and a pistol on the 
table. There is some suspicion that he was murdered. He was 
a native of England. 

Rubber is certainly getting to be a very useful auxiliary to the 
comfort of man. e have, or we soon shall have, if report tells 
true, besides India rubber noses, footballs and the like—India 
rubber bedsteads, India rubber railroad cars, India rubber con- 
sciences (an old invention, by the way,) India rubber teeth, and 
India rubber thread. 
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Foreign Items. 


The combined fleets were still at Bricos. 

War has been officially declared against Turkey by Persia. 

There was no new feature to report in the Chinese war. Con- 
stant fighting continued, with but little result on either.gide. 


The Turks and Russians are still hammering away at each 
other. Turkey shows good pluck, and Russia rather “ fades.” 

Charles Dickens, who has been on a pleasant pedestrian tour in 
Italy, has returned to his house in London. 

From Constantinople we receive advices that the peace 
has been commenced, and that the Porte manifests a p 
position. 

By a late despatth dated Vienna, we learn that a Russian 
steamer had sect two Turkish villages on fire by throwing red-hot 
balls into them. 

Negotiations are pending between Sweden and Denmark, hav- 
ing for their object a league, offensive and defensive, between the 
two States. 

There has been a violent tempest on the Black Sea. Eight 
vessels are reported to be lost. The whole Russian fleet lek 
Sinope, after staying two days to repair. 

Louis Napoleon goes about his own capital with fear and trem- 
bling, it being well understood that conspiracies against his life 
are numerous, and likely to be put in practice at any moment. 

The government of Mecklenburg Schwerin has declared its ac- 
cession to the convention of the 16th of June, 1852, between the 
United States and Prussia, and other States of the Germanic 
Confederation, for the mutual delivery of criminals, fugitives from 
justice, in certain cases. 

A police ordinance in Paris, just published, withdraws all per- 
missions at present accorded to tumblers, street singers, organ 
grinders, &«. A new permit must be at once applied for, and i is 
to be renewed every three months. 

The Moravian missionary ship to the Northern Isles, which 
for nearly one hundred years has rode the stormiest seas un- 
harmed, has this year met with her first serious repulse, having 
been compelled to put back to England. 

About 1400 rats were recently killed in some very old-standing 
wheat ricks on an estate in the neighborhood of Upton-on-Severn. 
The quantity of grain consumed by the vermin must have been 
very great, as they had long held possession of their quarters. 

A private letter from Kossuth has been received in New York, 
in which he states that he should sail for Constantinople on the 
23d ult. It is said he goes in compliance with an invitation from 
the sultan. ‘This indicates that the sultan expects the hostilit 
of Austria, and means to rouse the Hungarians against this 
enemy. 

There are 34 newspapers published in the Turkish empire. Of 
these, 13 are at Constantinople, 6 «at Smyrna, 8 in Servia, 4 in 
Moldo-Wallachia, 2 in Cairo, and 1 in Alexandria. There are 
published in the French la guage 10, in Turkish and Servian 4 
= Rayna the remainder in Arabic, Armenian, Ital- 
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: Sands of Gold. 


.++. The light here is not the true, I await a better.—Ducis. 

.... Riches amassed in haste will diminish ; but those collected 
by hand and little by little will maltiply.— Goethe. 

.... Envy pierces more in the restriction of praises than in the 
exaggeration of its criticisi.s.—Achilles Poince/ot. 

.... The order of the Eternal manifests itself in the sun which 
rises and the heavens which fall—Jens Baggesen. 
..-. If I was rich, said one, I—. Illusion! 
firmer to the last crown which we have amassed 

which we gained.—M. J. Petit Senn. 

.... There are some minds like either convex or concave mir- 
rors, who represent objects such as they receive them, but they 
never receive them as they are.—Joubert. 

..-. It is much easier to meet with error than to find truth; 
error is on the surface, and can be more easily met with ; truth is 
hid in great depths, the way to seek does net appear to all the 
world.— Goethe. ‘ 

..-. False wit is a fatiguing search after cunning traits, an~ 
affectation of saying in enigmas what others have already said 
naturally, to hang together ideas which are incompatible, to divide 
that which ought to be united, of seizing false relations.— Voltaire. 

..-. Blind and suffering without and nearly without relief, I 
can render this testimony, which will not be suspected on my part : 
“ There are in this world some things which are worth more than 
material enjoyments, more than fortune, more than health itself ; 
it is the development of science.”—Augustin Thierry. 


Joker's Budget. 


An enthusiastic architect of this city, having received an order 
to build a summer house, wishes to contract for a load of sun- 

ms. 

A Western critic, in speaking of a tragedian out that way, says : 
“ He would make a first-rate actor if he only knew how, and kept 
posted up in it.” 

There is no truth in the report that a cloven foot was seen pro- 
jecting from beneath a table at which Macallister was sitting the 
other day, his feats are all his own. 

A rough Kentuckian, hearing a child cry very loudly and furi- 
ously, remarked : “ How wickedly that small sample of mankind 
is swearing now, in the infantile vernacular! What will it come 
to when it is educated !” 

Visitors at Niagara Falls will remember a staircase on the West 
side of Goat Island, called the “Biddle Staircase.” Some one 
asked a friend of ours why it was called that name. “ Because it 
wound up the bank,” was the answer. 

A merchant examining a hogshead of hardware, on comparing it 
with the invoice, found it all right, except a hammer less than the 
invoice. ‘Och! don’t be troubled,” said the Irish porter, “sure 
the nagur took it out to open the hogshead with.” : 

Foote was once met by a friend in town, with a young man who 
was_flashing away very brilliantly, while Foote seemed grave : 
“ Why, Foote,” said his friend, “ you are flat to-day; you don’t 
seem to relish wit!” “Blame it,” said Foote, “you have not 
tried me yet, sir.” 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., IV., and V. of the Picrorial, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of 3s of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views ; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $8; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
Present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 
THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPDB, 


of which far thas of any other weshly paper tn 
the Union, with the exception of GLEason’s PICTORIAL. 

The Fic is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


8 
16 
One of Tas Fiae or ove Union, and one of Gugasen’s Picto 


per 
% The Pia can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots im the United 
Biates, and of newepaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRISTOR, 
Corwen oF Tremont Bosrox, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadel " 
& H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Streets, Baltimore. 
C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
A. ROYS, 438 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, 8t. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
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M COMPANION. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROO 


DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH. 


Dr. Smith, who has just been elevated by our citizens 
to the honorable and responsible post of Mayor of Bos- 
ton, is not unknown fo the readers of the Pictorial, to 
the columns of which he has been a regular contributor 
for several years. We are pleased to number him among 
our personal friends, and to pay a hearty tribute of re- 
spect to one who has worked his way in the world by 
indomitable perseverance, industry and uprightncss, char- 
acteristics that cannot fail of leading to distinction and 
to honor. The history of Dr. Smith is one pregnant 
with example, and encouragement to all who have 
only themselves to rely upon; for he is eminently a self- 
made man, presenting an evidence of what may be ac- 
complished by the humblest in our republican country, 
and under the fostering influences of our glorious institu- © 
tions. Jerome V. C. Smith was born in Conway, N. H., 
a poor boy, and came to Boston, pre with: a 
Strong desire to study medicine, but without even the 
means of paying for his board.. He was fortunately be- 
friended by a man named Abraham Tuckerman, a tailor, 
who took him into hisfamily, and trusted the adventar- 
ous boy for his board. Young Smith looked about him 
to see how he should make the first step towards his 
darling object of studying medicine. The sachusetts 
Hospital was not then built, and so he applied for menial 
employment in the old almshouse, in Leverett Street, 
where he did the drudgery of the sick wards cheerfully, 
content so long as by degrecs he was enabled to 2cquire 
tLe details of medicine. Here he remained for two years, 
gradually rising and constantly improving, until, at the 
expiration of that period—so forward had he become jin 
practical knowledge of the profession, and such tangible 
evidence had he given of his earnestness—that he was 
soon after appointed Professor of Anatomy and age 
ogy, in the medical department of Williams College, 
now a distinct institution, known as the Berkshire Medi- 
cal College. Here he was associated with the late Lieut. 
Gov. Chiids, where a friendship sp up between them 
which has only ripened by the lapse of years. When Mr. 
Quincy, senior, became mayor of Boston, through his in- 
fluence and friendship, Dr. Smith was installed as port 
or quarantine physician for Boston, resident at Rains- 
ford Island, which post he filled to universal satisfaction, 
and honor to himself, for a period of twenty-three years. 
A prejudice growing up that Dr. Smith was gaining 
many friends, who were desirous of promoting his inter- 
ests, public as well as social, the city government, in or- 
der to get rid of him, abolished the office! Dr. Smith, 
now finding himself comparatively free, resolved to in- 
dulge a desire which he had long cherished, and commenced to 
travel extensively in Europe, Asia and Africa, and visited all the 
institutions of literature, science and art, in nearly every city of 
Chrisiendom where they exist in perfection, besides contemplating 
the ruins of mighty cities throughout the world. All this was not 
hurried over—seen to-day and forgotten to-morrow. The doctor 
is eminently a practical man ; he took ample time for these obser- 
vations, made extended notes, and thoroughly canvassed every 
locality of interest, either present or antiqué. He has laid distin- 
guished claims to authorship, also, being the author of many 
works upon science, travel, medicine, etc., and has conducted the 
“ Medical and Surgical Journal,” as its sole editor, for a period 
of twenty-five years, through a series of forty-nine volumes, up to 
the present time—a work which still circulates extensively through- 
out the country. He is a member of many learned societies 
throughout Europe and America; and, we necd hardly add, is a 
man of the most unequalled industry, by the exercise of which he 
has gained an easy and ample independence. Dr. Smith has but 
one child, a son, who graduated at Harvard College, and who 
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PORTRAIT OF JEROME V. C. SMITH, MAYOR OF BOSTON. 


[From a Daguerreotype, by Masury & Sitsper.} 


bids fair to be a sterling scholar, having already distinguished 
himself as a linguist Productions from his pen, also, have ap- 
peared in the columns of the Pictorial. He is now on his trave's 
in Europe, and will, with his mother, visit the entire Orient. In 
closing thisjbrief and hasty mention of Dr. Smith’s career, we can- 
not but express ourselves as gratified at the position which he 
holds befare our citizens, and to honestly declare our conviction 
that he isa man largely fitted by experience and observation 
to impart dignity and benefit to the responsible and honorable 
position of mayor of Boston. The doctor comes into the. mayor- 
alty at a time when he will have a good opportunity to display 
his talent and business tact ; and after the broad experience he 
has gained in European cities, by careful observation, we may 
hope to see some excellent municipal regulations and laws intro- 
duced through his instrumentality. In his ‘politics he is liberal, 
and altogether aman of the people. He says: “I have grown 7 
from boyhood among Bostonians. I am one of the people, and 

now belong to the people.” ‘These were his words from the Tre- 
mont House steps to the greeting throng on the day of his election. 


a SLEIGHING ON BOSTON NECK. 
- The expressive picture which we present below was 
taken by our artist, a fow days #*nce, during the 
, of the sleighing sport on the Neck, noarty opposite 
: ge Decon Mansion, whieh is seen in the baekground. 
ne Neck has, for a few years t, been turned into a 
perfect racé-course during sicighing time; and in the 
after ‘part of the day is, of a winter's time, a scene of the 
gavest excitement. Splendid turnouts, 2.40: horses»by 
the score, racers, passing every minute, a smash-up now 
and then by way of variety, and, in short, we know of 
nothing like jit elsewhere in this country. Boston has a 
vast number of fast boys, fast horses, and ‘beautiful 
favorite sport. no, person su i 
experienced in the characteristics of England 
acter, Yankee impul<e. and Boston peculiarities more es- 
pecially, until he has witnessed sleighing on the Neck. 


THE TOMB OF MILTON, 
Two minutes scarcely elapsed after I rang the sexton’s 
bell at St. Giles Chareh, Cripplegate, before 
age ushered:me urbanely into the aisle. The of the 
building is modern, but the dark carvings on the pulpit 
and choir indicate an age of two centuries. I stood at the 
altar where Cromwell and Ben Johnson were married ; 
marked the pavement ben which Fox, the author of 
“The Book of Martyrs,” is Huried ; and read the inscrip- 
tion on the Luéy vault—a family satirized in the charac- 
ter of Shallow, and which incarnates for everlasting ridi- 
cule the sapient justice who would have proved Shak- 
speare a deer-stealer. I examined the quaint old tomb 
- of the historian —_ awd, from a window, looked 
upon a fragment of the Roman wall—the greatest anti- 
uity of London, hard by the venerable Cripplegate. 
te a pew, a familiar bust marks the spot be- 
neath which are the mortal remains of Milton, and his 
rT, is grand in its simplicity“ The Author of Para- 
dise lost.” He and his father before him were attendants 
of this church. How sublime to the imagination is this 
otherwise not remarkable temple, where that beautiful © 
head bowed in prayer! I recalled his image as it lay in 
youthful beauty, one summer afternoon, on the green- 
sward under the classic trees of the coilege-lawn, when a 
fair lady hung entranced above the sleeper, and left a 
scroll in his nerveless hand. I saw him in his prime, 
conversing with Galileo, and looking forth, with all a 
t’s rapture, upon Val d’Arno from the wooded summit 
of Fiesole. I beheld him when time had silvered his flow- 
ing hair, with sightless orbs uplifted, as his fingers ran over the 
organ-keys, and the calm of devotion softened the lines of care in 
his countenance. The picture he bequeathed of Eden, fragrant 
and dewy as creation’s morning, the forlorn glory of Satan, and 
the solemn cadence of the verse that embalmed, in perpetual mu- 
sic, the story of “man’s first disobedience,” came vividly back 
my heart beside his sepulchre. Stern Cromwell’s rugged 
visage grew mild, as his marriage response woke again from the 
silence of years; and blithely sounded the footsteps of rare old 
Ben, as he walked again, with his beloved, in my vision, up that 
solitary nave, What a cha aspect bears the world since 
Roger Williams talked with Milton of the prospects of ae i 
liberty in America, and the latter pleaded for the freedom of the 
press ; and yet, with all the triumphs of science, the revelations of 
the bard have lost not a | of their spiritual beauty; his “ 
argument” remaing in all its original significance; his mighty 
wakes the soul to-day as when first its eternal symnhony 
forth ; his intact career, unwavering faith, and s 
vation, reproach the sordid and win the brave.— 
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